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Alteration of Terms to Agents, &c. 

The very low price at which this paper is published, will 
not admit of a very liberal compensation to agents. But ow- 
ing to the extreme searcity of money, and other unfavorable 
circumstances, we have concluded to offer additional inauce- 
ments to those who can sed us a few names, but who think 
they cannot obtain a large number. 

We will, hereafter, send seven copies for $3: twelve co- 
pies for $5: and twenty-five copies for $10, The money, in 
all ca ‘es, to he sent free of postage. We make tliis offer, in 
the hope and expectation of greatly increasing our subscrip- 
tion list. Aad we most respectfully ask ali Post-masters, and 
the frie ids of agriculture, especially in the Genesee Country 
and the West, to lend us their aid. Without vigorous effort, 
on the part of the friends of the cause, a paper ef this kind 
cannot be sustained, st a price which places It within the 
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reach of all. We scarcely believe there can be a post-office, 
or neighborhood, where an agent cannot, by a little effort, at 
least obtain enough subscribers to secure himself a copy 
gratis. Will you try it? 





Number one, and Number two. 

Our stock of number one became so much reduced that we 
could not send it to as many persons as we desired. We 
have, therefore, printed a few hundred extra copies of num- 
ber two, which we send, as a specimen, to some persons who 
are not subscribers, and have not received the first number. 
If any who receive it do not wish to subscribe, they will 
oblige us by handing it to their neighbors, who, on examina- 
tion, may Wish totake it. 

Post-masters and agents are requested to take care of any 
ex‘ra copies which they{possess of num! er one, and be care- 
ful to mention to us such new subscribers as are supplied 
with it. 


To Readers and Correspondents, 

We feel great pleasure in presenting our sheet to the 
public this month. The numerous and able commu- 
nications which it contains, coming, as they do, from 
men of science, and talent, and worth, as well as from 
men of great practical experience and devotion to the 
cause of agriculture, cannot but be regarded asa proof 
that Western New York, the justly famed Genesee 
Country, is atill determined to have the honor, not 





JOHN J. THOMAS, 
M. B. BATEHAM, Editors. 


NO. 2. $ 
GREEN AND DRY WOOD FOR FUEL. 
We sometimes hear the opinion advanced, that of 
green and dry wood, in equal quantities, the former 
produces the greatest amount of heat, in combustion. 
More frequently it is asserted, that although green 
wood may not produce more, if as much, heat as dry, 
yet it makes a much hotter fire. 

In determining these questions, two things are to 
be taken into consideration, which are very important. 
The first is, the quantity of heat which is lost by es. 
caping through the chimney; and the second is, what 
kind of wood prevents most this loss 

It has been found by experiment, that in a common 
brick fire place, nine-tenths of the heat is lost. By 
such a mode of warming houses, therefore, that kind 
of fuel which will produce the greatest quantity of 
heat, is not necessarily the most effective. Dry wood, 
for instance, may cause a strong upward current, and 
so occasion the Joss of a greater quantity of heat than 
green wood. The latter, though not actually produ- 
cing so much heat, may still warm a room better, in 
proportion to its heat, by throwing it more into the 
room. A parallel case occurs in the blacksmith’s 
forge, where water sprinkled over the surface of the 
burning coal, by cooling that surface, and thus pre- 








only of being called the richest agricultural section in 
the Union; but, of sustaining one of the best agricul- 
tural Journals in the Union. 

Owing to the insinuations of those whose interests 
are opposed to the succcss of this paper, some persons 
have looked upon our efforts with a degree of doubt and 
suspicion. To such persons we would say, do not 
oppose us,—let our deeds testify,—let the prompt and 
able assistance, together with the unqualified approba- 
tion which our undertaking has received from the 
friends of improvement, throughout the land, testify; 
and then say whether the New Genesee Farmer is not 
entitled to the confidence and support of the community, 
and whether it will not attain as high a reputation, for 
talent and usefulness, as did itsZpredecessor. 

To our friends and correspondents we would say, 
you have our sincere thanks, and you ma,, have the 
satisfaction of knowing that your labors are doing good 
to ten thousand readers. And for their sakes—for the 
sake of the cause of agriculture, and the honor of the 
Genesee Country—we entreat you to continug your 
contributions, and enlist othera in behalf of our under- 
taking, and succees and usefulness shall crown cur ef- 
fortrs ° 





Editors of Newspape*s need not take the trouble to 
send us their papers in exchange, uuless specially re- 
quested. Those who have kindly noticed our paper 
shall receive it for the year. Any others, who desire 
it, can have it on the same terms: only sending us the 
paper containing the notice. 





Attention, Farmers! 

‘We advise every farmer, into whose hands this pa- 
per may fall, not to throw it carelessly aside. It con- 
tains matters of great imp rtance to every cultivator of 
the soil, and deserves a careful perueal. Is he a farmer 
of Monroe County? we ask him first to read the appeal 
of his sincere friend and brother farmer, ‘‘X. Y.,”’ and 
also of ‘‘Monror.”’ Does he belong to some other 
part of the Genesee Country, or the West? let him 
first read the Meseage from ‘‘Grnrsrx,”’ or ‘*C****,”” 

The articles in this paper are mestly written by 
practical farmers themselves, men who work hard with 
their hands as well na their heads, who speak whnt 
they du knorw, ani testify of 


they hare secon, 


9 
want 








venting the enclosed heat from flowing out so freely 
in hot currents, causes a greater heat within, and a 
less rapid combustion of the coal without, than would 
otherwise be the case. So green wood, placed upon 
an open fire, by lessening ihe draught, and continuing 
longer in burning, may produce more heat, in the 
room, or at least, more in proportion to its actual heat- 
ing power, than dry wood. This, of course, applies 
to the common mode of burning green and dry wood, 
by splitting the former unnecessarily small. There is 
no doubt, however, that if wood is well seasoned, and 
the sticks very large, so as to produce much less cur- 
rent, and a longer combustion, it would impart more 
heat to a room than green wood, even from an open 
fire place. 

But in stoves and hot-air furnaces, where a large 
portion of the heat is eaved, the difference between 
green and dry wood, and in favor of the latter, becomes 
strikingly apparent. We have recently had a good 
opportunity of ascertainiag this difference with some 
degree of precision, by means of a hot-air furnace, 
and find that gaod and sound green maple wood pro- 
duces only about one-third as much heat as the same 
kind in a well-seasened etate. 

This difference is owing to the large quantity of 
water contained in green wood, which it ie n 
to evaporate before the wood will burn. And in eva« 
porating this water, it will be recollected, that a large 
amount of heat paseee off in a latent state—that this 
amount is about four times as great as is required to 
heat the water from the freezing to the boiling point. 
The writer of this article has made experiments to de- 
termine the quantity of water contained in green 
wood, and has found it to be at least one-third of the 
whole weight of the wood; that is, seasoned wood is 
only two-thirds as heavy as green. A little calcula- 
tion will show that there must consequently be at least 
six barrels of water in a cord of green wood, which 
must all be evaporated before the wood can burn. The 
latent heat carried off in the vapor of this water must 
be four times as great as is required to heat it from free- 
zing to boiling; that is, in every cord of green wood 
which the farmer burns, he loses as much heat unne- 
cessarily, as would be requirad to boil twenty-four bar- 
rels of water, 





Farmers should, therefore, cut and cord their wood 
a year in advance—and its value for burning in stoves 
| will be more than dosble by this seasonn care, 
|| Now ia the time, 
! 














SEASONABLE HINTS. 

Itis of great importance now, as during the whole 
of winter, to be vigilant in keeping farm stock in 
good condition. Cattle should be kept as well fed, 
as comfortable, andas fat asin summer, Young cat- 
tle often lose as much in their growth by imperfect 
care in winter, as ten times the cost of good keeping 
over bad. 

Cattle should be watered regularly—should have salt 
frequently—and if kept in stable, should bekept clean 
and well littered,—if plenty of straw is used, it will 
make plenty of manure. 

When cattle are fed together, see that the strong do 
not oppress the weak—if any get into a bad condi- 
tion, put them apart from the rest and give them extra 
food until they recover. 

Hay or straw, of inferior quality, used as cattle 
fodder, should be sprinkled with we to make it pal- 
atable. 

Calves, which at this season should be fatted for kil- 
ling, should be kept very clean, and well and regular- 
ly fed. 

Great pains should be taken to keep pigs in the best 
condition—otherwise their growth will be greatly im- 
peded, and they will continue poor through half the 
summer, and their ultimate value much lessened. — 
Proper keeping costs but little and saves much. 


Care suould be taken that cows are milked c!ean, 
the more so as the operation is more tedious in winter 
than at other times. Want of attention in this res- 
pect will soon cause them to become dry, which in 
young cowsis a lasting detriment to their value, as 
when dried too soon before calving, they rarely recoy- 
er from the habit in subsequent years. 











Apple trees may be pruned to advantage during the 
comparative leisure months of winter. By thinning | 
the top—cutting out” crooked and stinted limbe—the | 
fruit is greatly improved in quality. The work is 
best done with a saw, and large wounds prevented 
from cracking and decaying, by applyiny a coat of al 
mixture of hot tar and brick dust. 
proper time for pruning hardy grape vines, if not alrea- 
dy done, observing to cut off the less thrifty branches | 
and leaving a few of the most vigorous buds for 
growing. If done now, the wounds become dry be- | 
fore the bleeding season commences in spring, and all | 
danger from that cause effectually prevented. There 
are many cultivators of hardy grapes, who lose much 
of the value of the crop, and obtain fruit of compara- | 
tively very inferior quality, by suffering their vines to 
become thick and stinted in their growth, thus greatly 
diminishing the size, quantity, and excellence of the 
crop. 

There are many other things which should not be 
forgotten—such as repairing tools and farming imple- 
ments—cleaning and oiling harness—drawing and 
eutting fuel to last through the summer—drawing 
materials for fences, &c. A day’s work in winter will 
often save ten dollars in summer. 

Preparing Manures for Hot Beds. 

Gardeners who intend to grow early vegetables by 
means of hot-beds, should commence making prepa- 
rations for that purpose during the present month.— 
The manure should be got together two or three 
weeks before it is intended to form the hot-bed, and 
thrown intoa heap, mixing it up in such a manner, 
that it will fermentthoroughly. Fresh stable manure, 
containing a good proportion of litter or straw, is the 
proper kind for this purpose. The quantity required 
for a frame, say 10 feet long, and 4 fect wide, is about 
six good wagon loads, supposing the bed is made 
early in March. If the bed is not made so early, a 
less quantity will suffice. 











Directions for making and managing hot-beds will 
be given next month. 
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Procuring Seeds, Tools, &c. 

Farmers and Gardeners should improve the present 
good sleighing, and comparative leisure time, by pro- 
curing their spring supplies of seeds, implements, 
or any articles which may be required from a distanec 
. Frequent opportunities may now be found for send- 
ing or going for such things without any difficulty or 

expense ; whereas spring will soon be upon them 
with all its wants, its hurry, and its bad roads, when 
‘it may be extremely difficult to obtain such things, 
however desirable. 


THE SILK CULTURE=-OUR VIEWS. 

Since the first number of the New Genesee Farm- 
er made ite appearance, we have been repeatedly ask- 
ed what are our viewson the subject of Silk Cultivation 
and whether we intend to favor its advancement 
in this section of country. Our answer is, we regard 
the subject as one of the most important which can, at 
the present time, engage the attention of the Ameri- 
can people, and one which we believe is destined, at 
no distant period, to form a new era in the prosperity 
of this nation. We have full confidence in the success 
of the cause, and shall endeavor to awaken a more 
general interest on the subject, among our readers.— 
At the same time, we wish our silk growing friends 
to bear in mind, that justice to our readers requires 
that only a small portion of our columns should be de- 
voted to this subject. Our duty, and our aim is, to do 
the greatest good to the greatest number of our read- 
ers, andso long as not more tban about one in a hun- 
dred of them is particularly interested in this depart- 
ment of agriculture, of course we can only publish 
such occasional articles on the subject, as will be 
most likely to excite an interest in their minds. 


We are located in the midst of the greatest grain 
producing country in America, if not in the world; 
and the ‘‘ Genesee Farmer’’ is well known as the 
channel of communication to thousands of men whose 
well directed labors and fertile soil, eupply millions with 
bread. In this section and much of the Western 
country, the production of wheat, is, and ought to be 
the principal aim of the farmer. At the same time, 
however, much may, even hee, be done to advantage 
in the production of silk, and that too without mate- 
rially interfering with the production of grain. The 
|| quantity of land required for this business is compara- 
tively small, and the kind of labor is such as may 
mostly be performed by females and children, whose 
labor is now of little or no avail. 

We expect soon to learn that many of our readers 
are engaging more or less in this business, and hope, 
ere long, to sce the fair daughters of Genesee, clad in 
silk, produced on their own soil, by domestic indus- 
try. 

There are several periodicals now published in this 
country, which are exclusively devoted to the subject 
of silk culture, and one or more, of which should be 
taken by every person engaged in that business, in or- 
der that his efforts may be successfully directed. 














‘The National Silk Farmer’ is the title of a pro- 
posed new paper, to be published by Jonny R. Savace 
at Philadelphia, under the patronage of the ‘‘ Nation- 
al Association for the promotion of the Silk Culture 
in the United States.’’ It was proposed to be issued 
weekly, on a sheet about half the size of the New 
Genesee Farmer, (8 pages quarto,) price two dollars 
per year. Itshould have commenced Jan. Ist., 1840. 
We received an outside impression of the first num- 
ber some weeks since, but nothing more has been 
secn or heard of it by us. If it goes on, we should 
consider this the cheapest and most valuable paper of 
the kind for this section of country. 

‘* The Silk Grower’ is published by the Messrs. 
Cueney, at Burlington, N. J., in pamphlet form, 
monthly, each number containing 32 octavo pages 
with a printed cover, price $2 per venr, 











‘The Journal of the American Silk Society’ ig 


published by Gipeon B. Smirn, Baltimore. ‘The 
last number of the first volume of this work has just 
reached ue. The following prospectus for the new 
vol. contains interesting statements, and will explain 
the character of the work: 


‘“‘This Journal was established by the American 
Silk Society, for the purpose of diffusing practical in- 
formation on the culture of silk in the United States. 
It has now been published one year, and may be 
considered a work of standing character. The firet 
year’s publication, comprising the first volume, con- 
tains a mass of valuable information, and it will be 
the object of the editor to make the second equal in 
all respects, if not superior, to the first. The impor- 
tant fact is now established beyond any question, that 
the people of the United States can make silk eheaper 
and better than any other nation upon earth. It has 
been proved by unimpeachable testimony, that the 
entire costof producing silk ready for market, does 
not exceed t2co dollars and twenty-five cents per 
pound, and its lowest value is four dollars and fifty 
cents ; also that one acre of ground, planted in morus 
multicaulis, will produce, the first year the trees are 
planted, forty-eight pounds of silk, leaving a clear 
profit to the producer of one hundred and eight dol- 
lors! It has also been proved that the children and 
females of sny farmer’s family can, with the greatest 
possible ease, produce from fitty to a hundred pounds 
of silk every year, without so much clear gain, say 
from $225 to $540. With these facts, we submit to an 
intelligent people whether it is not a great and an im- 
portant object tor them to introduce the culture of silk 
in every farmer’s family inthe Union. To enable all 
our farmers to make silk, the ‘Journal of the Ameri- 
can Stlk Society’ was established; it contains plain 
practical directions for cultivating the trees, feeding 
and rearing silk worms, reeling the silk, and prepa- 
ring it for market, &c., besides all other iadiateion 
that can be required to enable any person to enter up- 
on the business, either upon a small or large scale.— 
Every friend of his country, into whose hands this 
paper may fall, will be doing a patriot and philanthro- 
pist’s work by inducing his friends and neighbors to 
enter their names upon the list of subscribers. 

The Journal of the American Silk Society is pub- 
lished monthly, in pamphlet form; each number con- 
tains thiity-two octavo pages, printed on new type 
and handsome paper, with a printed coloured cover. 

Trerms:—Two dollars a year, or six copies for ten 
dollars, always to be paid before the work issent. All 
subscriptions to begin with the first number of the 
year, and inno case will the work be sent to any sub- 
scriber longer than it shal! have been paid for. 

> New Subscribers, who take the first and second 
volumes, will be charged only Three Dollars for the 
two years. 

* “Subscriptions for either of the works will be 
received at the Rochester Seed Store, and New Gene- 
see Farmer Office. 





VALUE @F SWEET APPLES. 

We have frequently had occasion, in former years, 
to urge the importance of the culture of apples, espe- 
cially cweet ones; and it has long been our decided 
opinion that before many years have elapsed, the crop 
of apples will be considered as second to the wheat 
crop only. We wish to state the grounds of this 
opinion. 

In proof of the ralue of apples, experiments have 
been made, by which it appears, that hogs fed upon 
them, increase much more rapidly in weight than 
when fed upon potatoes, in equal quantity. Both 
were cooked in these experiments. It is believed that 
the advantages in favor of apples would be still great- 
er when both are fed uncooked. 

But the superior cheapness of apples is their greater; 
recommendation. An apple tree will stand on a 
square rod, 1naking one hundred arid sixty to the acre; 
by selecting productive varieties, good soil, and keep- 
ing the ground cultivated, we may safely conclude 
upon five bushels of apples per annum from each tree, 
which would be eight hundred bushels to the acre. If 
the trees are kinds which grow large end require more 
room than one square rod, they will produce more, 
and so compensate for their fewness. The cost, per 
acre, of the Iand and orchard, may be estimated at 
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eighty dollars; and as the crop obtained from the 
ground would pay for cultivating it, the whole ex- 
pense of the apple crop would be the interest on eigh- 
ty dollars, that is, five dollars and sixty cents for eight 
hundred bushels; “which would be at the rate of seren- 
tenths of a cent per bushel. It is, probable, however, 
that the land would rent for a trifle for tillage, which 
would still reduce the cost. 

Now, it is very rare that root crops can be raised 
for leas than six cents a bushel; and as they are less 
nutritive, as has been already shown, the greatly su- 
perior advantages of the culture of apples becomes at 
once manifest. 

There is another point which should not be over- 
looked, —that is, that no labor is required, after an or- 
chard is planted, in keeping up the culture,—no sow- 
ing nor planting, no weeding nor thinning—the ap- 
plea, asa farmer observes, ‘‘ raise themselvea;’’ which 
is a very important consideration in a country where 
labor is costly, and land comparatively cheap. 





Scraps from our Memorandum Book. 

Ivsme Paperine or Rooms, may be cleaned in 
most instances by rubbing over the soiled part witha 
piece of bread, which adheres to and removes the dirt. 
India rubber might also be useful in many instances. 
Inside work, painted in oil, should be rubbed with 
flannel dipped in warm water, and afterwards wiped 
witha dry cloth. Loudon eays, ‘‘In general, it will 
be found the best economy to have the ceilings of the 
living-rooms painted in oil, aud to have the walls ei- 
ther painted, or covered with what is called washing 
paper, the colors of which, being in oil, admit freely 
of being washed with flannel or sponge, and water. 

Transplanting. 

It is not very common that too much pnins are 
taken in transplanting trees. A man is hired at a 
dollar a day; and to make the most of his work, thirty 
trees are put in hastily, instead of twelve thoroughly; 
and twice the amount of his wages is lost by trees 
dying from superficial transplanting, and more than 
as much more by their subsequent stinted growth.— 
A humorous writer says, ‘‘ Whenever the trees are 
to be or have been long out of ground, take care to dry 
up the roots, by exposing them as much as you can to 
the sun and air; do not be nice in planting, but do and 
say with Twigg’s uncle: 

*¢] rams ’em in, 

Now thick, now thin; 

For what cares I 

If they grow or die."’ 
Preserving Hams from the Fly. 

We are informed by a very experienced pereon, 
that a very effectual and casy method of preserving 
hams from the attacks of the fly, is to rub over the 
fleshy part, just before they are hug in the smoke- 
house, a spoonful of finely ground pepper to each 
piece. 

Razor Straps. 

It is well kuown that the oxide of tin has been very 
successfully used as a paste for razors;—an excellent 
mode of applying the oxide to a strap which has lost 
its efficacy, is to rub it strongly across a tin vessel, 
there being, in ordinary cases, sufficient of the oxide 
upon its surface to coat the surface of the strap. 

Value of Fruit. 

Prince's Imprriar. Gace.—The tree is of extraor- 
dinary productiveness. The fruit is larger than the 
green gage, and of excellent quality. A sirgle tree 
of this variety at Charleston, (Mass.), owned by Sa- 
muel R. Johnson, bas for several successive years yiel- 
ded crops which were sold at from sorty to Sifty dol- 
lars per annum.—Kenrick. 

Marking Bags, Tools, &c. 

Bags, tools, vessels, &c., are frequently lost for 
want of the owner’s name upon them; a simple mode 
of marking is therefore of s»me importance. Paste- 








board is frequently used, through which the letters of 
the neme are cut, and placed upon the object to be 
marked, the paint from a brush passes through and 
marks the nameaccurately. But paste-board often be- 
comes softened by the paint, the corners curl, and the 
letters are defaced. To remedy this, tin-plate is sub- 
stituted for paste-board, but the labor of cutting the let- 
ters is much increased. We have found, however, 
that thick sheet lead possesses the advantages of both; 
the letters may be cut with great fac.lity, and they re- 
tain their shape as well as when cut through sheet tin. 
Raising Water from Wells, 

A good pump is one of the very best modes of rais- 
ing water; a bad one is worse than the old-fashioned 
‘*sweep-pole’”’ and bucket. But as pumps generally 
slightly affect the taste of the water, especially when 
little used, many prefer drawing water from the kitch- 
en well by means ofa drum for the bucket-rope to run 
upon, and a heavy covnterpoising weight running up- 
on the axleof the drum. The chief difficulty, howe- 
ver, appears to be in procuring a suitable weight for 
this purpose—a large stone is commonly used, a hole 
being drilled into it, and a hook attached to the stone 
by pouring round it, into the hole, melted lead. But 
a much easier, and far more neat and convenient way 
is to fill akeg with stones, or better still with broken 
cast iron or iron pigs, and pour sand into the intersti- 
ces. The weight of this may be regulated at pleasure 
by the quantity of materials in the keg. The keg 
should be suspended by a strap of harness leather, two 
or three inches wide, which winds concentrically up- 
on the axle. 





For the New Genesee Farmer. 


FARM STOCK=-NO. 1. 

Messrs. Eprrors—It is a very pitiable sight, to go 
about our country and see the condition of the multi- 
tudes of cattle and sheep which fill almost every 
farmer’s yard in the spring of the year. The sever- 
ity of our winters, with bad management, are, in my 
opinion, the sole causes of so much poverty among our 
cattle. The fact is, farmers keep too much stock, 
therefore, some, gf course, must look poor in 
spring. Many farmers have their farms overstocked 
with horses, and do not cut fodder sufficient to keep 
them, as they ought to be, to look fine in the spring of 
the year. Of this, many are now sensible, and are 
determined to diminish their stock at all hazards, and 
even dispose of the greatest share, and see if they 
cannot, hereafter, cut fodder enough to winter the re- 
mainder. The fact is, Messrs. Editors, farmers want 
to keep a large number of cattle, and at the same time 
grow large crops of wheat, which it is impossible to do 
and keep them in the condition they should be. If_a 
farmer desires to grow wheat largely, let him do so; 
and if he desires to raise stock, let it be his sole busi- 
ness; but by no means attempt both in large quantities, 
upon one farm, because it is running the land too hard, 
and will very soon spoil it for any thing. In this 
country, where the land is so well adapted to all kinds 
of grain, farmers would, in my opinion, do much bet- 
ter to raise wheat than stock. Onc great detriment 
in growing stock, ie, the winters are so very long and 
severe, that it is almost impossible to winter a herd of 
cattle through, without having them reduced almost to 
skeletons. It very often required all summer to get 
cattle and sheep in as good condition as when winter 
commenced. If we have a desire to go into the stock 
growing business in this cold latitude, we must eee 
that our cattle and sheep are well taken care of, and 
have sufficient to satisfy hunger in cold weather. In 
pursuing this course we may grow stock to a small ex- 
tent, but without it, it is impossible to have them good. 

Yet there are many, however, who have been 
pinched in past time, who will, most likely, as soon 
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as grass comes. forget their troubles and resolves; and | 
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as their calves are dropped, say, ‘* Well, it isa pity to 
knock such a pretty calf in the head—I can’t spare the 
milk to fat him, but I can bring him up on skim milk,” 
and thus he is suffered to live, a skim milk calf, sure 
enough; and the next, and the next, and so on to the 
last, are also suffered to'live. Now, sirs, a calf will 
live through the summer on skim milk, but as soon 
as cold weather comes he will begin to fail, and ten. 
chances to one whether he survives the winter. It 
ig a very poor plan, in my estimation, to try to bring 
up calves on skim milk—they will never look half as 
nice as those brought up on sweet milk or those that 
suck the cows, nor make half so good cattle at three 
years old. If we intend to raise calves, (or any thing 
else,) let us try to raise them as they ought to be.— 
Nothing looks so handsome in the winter season, as 
to go into a barn yard, and see the cattle all in a good, 
thriving condition, and have acomfortable situation, 
io repose through the cold winter storms. When we 
sce such, we may rely that the man isa good practi- 
cal farmer, and has some pride in taking care of his 
domestic animals. . 


Now let us look on the other hand, and see the far- 
mer that has no protection for his stock. We see at 
once that his cattle and sheep are always, in a very 
poor condition, and very probably ere spring arrives 
he will be complaining about losing cattle, and won- 
ders why they should be so much poorer than his 
neighbors, when perhaps they have a good supply of 
food three times aday. It is obvious such farmers 
neglect to provide shelters, and hence the difference. 

Sheep are, in my opinion, very much neglected.— 
Many think, because they have a thick coat of wool, 
they need no shelter, and many are thus lost. They 
need as much protection as our horses; that is, if we 
expect great profit from them the coming season. If 


|sheep are not well wintered, their wool will not be 


very good, and more than this, they will be so very 
poor, that it will be a very great trouble to shea: them, 
What looks more pitiable in the eyes of the passer- 
by, than to see sheep and cattle all foddered together? 
and some of them with their fleeces almost torn off, 
others, as the old saying is, ‘‘about ready to kick the 
bucket,’’ and only by neglect of the farmer. 


Some farmers still continue in their old practice of 
farming, and say there is nought to be learned by ta- 
king agricultural papers, and will not take them.— 
There are, however, very few but think such papere 
are useful to the farming community. By them, we 
learn different modes that have proved the best in 
growing all kinds of grain, and therefore saved a great 
deal of hard labor and expense. Agriculture is im- 
proving very rapidly in Western New York, and will, 
in all probability, continue to doso. There ie nought 
to hinder the farmers of this fertile and picturesque 
country from enjoying every thing so conducive to 
their peace, comfort, and happiness. They have first- 
rate lands, and by good management, may become 
more prosperous every succeeding year. It is not 
half the labor now to keep our farms in repair & do our 
work as formerly—we have various kinds of farming 
implements, such, for instance, as the patent plough, 
drag, and thrashing machine. Formerly, farmers had 
none but the old bull plough—no way to thrash wheat 
but the flail, which was a very slow process. Besides 
the great improvements in farming tools, there are al- 
80 great improvements in stock, so much so that the 
cattle and sheep now raised in Western New York are 
worth double, yes, treble, those grown formerly. 

Respectfully yours, W. S. T. 

South Venice, January 14, 1840, 


Remarks.—Our correspondent has taken avery 
just view of the importance of winter protection for 
domestic animals. He has also yery properly expo- 





sed the pernicious effects of attempting to raise twice 
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88 much farm stock as can be profitably sustained on a 
given amount of food. The truth should be con- 
stantly enforced, that thorough farming is the most 
profitable—that a few, fine domestic animals, produce 
more, ultimately, than many poor ones—and that 
farmers should no longer take it for granted that cattle 
are to become poorer through winter than through 
summer, but that they should be kept as fat and as 
comfortable at one season of the year as at another. 

We think, however, that no farmer should attempt 
to make the culture of wheat, or the raising of cattle, 
ts his exclusive business. A mixed husbandry is 
doubtles far the most profitable for an extended course. 
By a continued practice of raising grain, land becomes 
exhausted; and by a continued grazing, the product 
of grass becomes diminished. An alteration not only 
corrects these evils, but it is absolutely essential to an 
improving system of farming. To raise large crops, 
manure is of the first importance, and this can only 
be manufactured by domestic animals. On the other 
hand, to feed cattle properly, grain and root crops 
must be cultivated for their food, and pastures are 
rendered most productive by enriching the land ocea- 
sionally with manure and tillage. Thus ihese two 
departments of farming reciprocally assist each other, 
and the most profitable farming is that which thus 
constantly iends to improve iteelf. 





The Culture of Mangel Wurtzel and Sugar 
Beet, for Stock. 
BY WM. GARBUTT, OF WHEATLAND. 
f It is known to many of our readers, that Mr. Wm. 
Garbutt was one of the first who commenced the cul- 
ture of the Mangel Wurtzel inthis section of country. 
And while President of the Monroe County Agricul- 
tural Society, he did much to introduce that practice of 
root cultivation, which is now found so advantageous 








to farmers throughout the Genesee country. Mr. 
Garbutt has an extensive wheat farm, and keeps a 
good assortment of stock. He grows large quantities 
of roots, and considers this crop of great- importance 
to the wheat farmer, as it enables him to till more land, 
and keep a larger amount of stock at the same time, 
to better advantage than he could possibly do other- 
wise. Mr. G. has kindly furnished us with the re- 
sults of his long experience in the culture of Mangel 
Wourtzel, which we are happy to lay before our readers. 

It should be kept in mind, that the culture of Sugar 
Beets isin all respects the same as that of Mangel 
Wurtzel. ° 

The Proper Soil and Preparation. 

I consider a rather heavy loan, with an open grav- 
elly bottom, the best of all soils for Mangel Wurtzel, 
or Sugar Beets. I had rather it would incline to 
elay than sand. Strong wheat soil, such ae is too 
heavy for corn, if it has not a hard bottom, so as to 
retain too much wet, will do well for this crop, if suf- 
ficiently enriched. Some will suppose that such land 
will be too apt to bake and become hard in summer, 
but that is easily prevented by proper manuring and 
after tillaze. Many persons fail in their root crops 
from want of a proper selection of soil, or rather 
from not adapting the crop to the soil. The Ruta 
Baga and Carrot will not flourish on a heavy soil, but 
require a sandy loam; while the English Turnips de- 
light in new land ora low mucky soil, such as is too 
cool and wet for other roots. 

It is very important that the ground for Mangel Wurt- 
zel be not only of the right kind, butin the best possible 
eondition—well enriched and free from weeds. The 
previous crop, therefore, should be some hoed crop, as 
potatoes or corn, which should be well manured and 
kept free from weeds. In preparing the ground for 
Mangel Wurtzel, I would recommend that a good 
thick dressing of well rotted manure be spread on and 
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should, of course, depend on the richness of the soil, 
but, I would say, be sure and give enough—the crop 
will repay, with interest. There is little danger of 
this crop suffering from over manuring. I preter 
ploughing the land in the fall, because it is desirable to 
plant early in the spring, and by exposing it thus to the 
frost during winter, it will be in much betier condition 
in the spring. 

About the first of May, which is usually as soon as 
the ground will work pleasantly, when not so wet as 
to clog, nor so dry as tw be lumpy, I prepare it for the 
seed. If the ground be manured and ploughed in 
the fall, I only give one good ploughing in the spring, 
with thorough harrowing (and if at all dry and lumpy, 
rolling and harrowing) until fineand mellow. If the 





ground be not made fine and in good order, it is diffi- || 


| cult sowing, and the seed will not vegetate well. 


I prefer ridging the land for Mangel Wurtzel, al- 
though some pereons contend that it exposes the roots 
too much to the effects of drought. But if the ground 
| be frequently stirred and kept free from weeds, there is 
| little danger of the crop suffering trom this cause.— 
| Whereas, by ridging the ground, the roote have a 
| greater depth of warm rich earth, and with me always 
succeed better than on aflatsurface. I form the ridge 
by going through and back with alight plough. The 
| ridges should be two and a half or three feet apart, co 
| as to allow room for a horse to go between the rows.— 
| If the top of the ridges are not smooth and mellow, it 
| will be an advantage to go over them lightly, with a 
rake, by hand, before opening the drills. 
Preparing the Seed, and Sowing. 

The quantity of seed required for an acre is about 
three pounds. I bad rather sow more than less, as it 
is easy to thin them out, and the cost of seed is noth- 
ing in comparison with the value of the crop. Much 
complaint is sometimes made, of Mangei Wurtzel and 
Sugar Beet seed failing to grow. These seeds are not 
quite as sure of vegetating as some kinds; still, if 
rightly prepared, and sown when the ground is in good 
condition, before the weather becomes too dry, they 
will very seldom fail of growing. The seed should 
always be soaked in soft water, standing in a warm 
place, for three or four days before sowing. The 
shell of the seed is very hard, and requires a long 
time soaking for it to become softened so that the germ 
can burst it open. I have sometimes known it fail 
after being soaked, owing to late sowing and dry 
weather; but I have never known it fail from excees 
of moisture, even though soaked a number of daye 
before sowing, and followed by long rains afterwards. 
My experience is decidedly in favor of early sowing. 
I prefer to sow as early as the first of May, if possible, 
and had rather sow a week or two earlier, than later. 

When every thing is ready for sowing, I pour off 
the water from the seed, and roll it in white plaster, 
(slacked lime or flour will answer, ) so as to give it a 
white appearance, in order that it may be more easily 
seen on the ground in sowing. 

I have never found a machine or dril] harrow with 
which I could sow the seed to my liking. My meth- 
od is ae follows:—I constructed a machine for opening 
the drills, to be drawn bya horse. Take a piece. of 
scantling, about 4 feet long, and 3 or 4 inches thick, 
in which place two thills or shafts for the horse, and 
two handles to hold by, like a sma!l horse-rake; but 
instead of a number of teeth, only place one peg, or 
tooth, about one foot long, on the under side, within 
about a foot of the right hand end of the beatn, ¢0 








|that when the horse walks in the furrow between 
| the ridges, the tooth will come on the top of the right 
hand ridge, by passing along which it will opena drill 
tor the seed. The machine can be easily guided, and 
the drills may thus be all prepared ina very short{time, 
If the patch to be planted be small, of course the 











ploughed under in the fall. 


The quentity of manure ; 


rills ean be made by hand, with 6 hoe cr etiek.—!! 


Vor. 1 


They should be about two inches deep, or so that the 
seed will be at least an inch deep when covered over 
smoothiy. I sow the seeds by hand, scattering theni 
along the drills, about two inches apart. This can be 
done very regularly and rapidly after a tittle practice, 
The seed should be sown ag soon as possible after the 
drills are opened, and covered over immediately efter 
being sowne Cover with a hoe or rake, co as to leave 
the ridges smooth, and the work is completed. 

(Directions for thinning, hoeing, harvesting, pre- 
serving, feeding, &c. will be given in our next num. 
ber.) 





For the New Genesee Earmer. 
Profits on a Peck of Rohan Potatoes. 
Messrs. Epitors— 

As you have invited the farming community to cast 
in their mites, and promised if they came in their 
homely dress, that you will fit them to meet the public 
eye, I will venture to give you a few simple facts rela- 
ting to my success in the noble calling of farming, or 
rather, in growing Rohan Potatoes. And, although I 
now appear in a borrowed name, I will be faithful to 
the truth, in order that when my real name ehall be- 
come known, it may not suffer from what has appear- 
ed under the assumed. 

Among my purchases at the Rochester Seed Store 
last Spring, was a peck of Rohan Potatoes, at $1.50. 
I well remember that the quantity was no more, and 
so, no doubt, does Mr. Bateham’s clerk, who cold me 
them: Mr. B. not being at all pleased with him for 
selling me so large a quantity as a whole peck, as he 

wished to accommodate all with a few, and had then 
| only about a bushel left. I had secured the potatoes, 
| however, and considered the purchase a good one, al- 
| though [I had no idea of making my fortune from a 

peck of potatoes. Still, as the eequel will show, there 
| have been many, very many woree speculations enter- 
| ed into, and many a fortune made from a meaner capi- 








tal. 

I sent the potatocs with many other seeds to a farm 
in the country, in which I have an interest, but neg- 
lecting to give particular directions about them, they 
were planted in the same manner as common potatoes, 
and had been in the gr und a week before I learned the 
fact. I immediately had them dug up, and cut into 
pieces of a single eye each, and planted in hills, 
three and a half feet apart, three sets ina hill. Their 
after culture was the same as for common potatoes. — 
They were dug the first week in October, and yielded 
in good round measure, thirty bushels of the largest 
and finest potatoes Jever saw. I bad a few of them 
sent into the city, 54 of which averaged more than 2 
Ibs. each—one weighed 2 lbs. 140z. I hada few of 
them baked and served up at one of the hotele, and 
they were pronounced, as they really were, excellen t 
| for the table—dry, mealy, well flavored, and free from 
| hollow or spot, unlike overgrown potatoes of the com- 
| mon kinds. My farmer tells me he has no doubt that 
had he planted only two sets in a hill, a-d followed 
| otherwise the instructions given in the Genesee Far- 
mer, the produce would have been fifty bushels, in- 
stead of thirty. I may well be eaticfied, however, with 
| the amount I shall realize as it is. I sold a few bueh- 
| els of my crop as low as $4 per buehel, but the greater 
| part of them are sold, selling, or engaged, at $6 to $8 
per bushel. 





4 bushels were sold early in fall at $4, is $16 00 
10 ‘* engaged and eold since, $6, is 60 00 
10 ‘* packed away to send to different 

places, at £8, 80 00 


156 
I have full five bushels left for seed, which a am- 
ply pay the first cost and cultivation—thue leaving me 
a clean little profit of $156 from mv peck of potatoes, 
or the produce thereof. 


Truly Youre, 
Jony Nonrn. 





Rochester, January 95th, 1840. 
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For the New Genesee Farmer. 
The Importance of an Agricultural Paper in 
the Genesee Country. 

Mesars. Eprrors,—Il am much pleased with the 
appearance of the first number of your New Genesee 
Farmer. It is all that could be wished or expected; 
and while it is highly creditable to you, it is worthy 
of, and I believe will certainly receive, the support of 
all good farmers. I feel that the continuance of such 
a paper in this section, is of the utmost importance, 
not only to me, as an individual, but to the whole ag- 
ricultural community. And if you will allow me a 
column for the purpose, I will give my brother 
farmers a few reasons why I think they should unite 
in sustaining this paper. 

Having driven or held a plough for more than twen- 
ty years, in this country, (Genesee, ) its soil and cli- 
mate, and the peculiarities incident to each, which 
need to be attended to by a farmer, are more familiar 
to me than they can be to many among us, who have 
recently arrived from a distant or perhaps foreign land. 
While these bring with them industry and enterprise, 
a good, perhaps a superior, knowledge of the general 
principles of agriculture, and of its practice, too, as 
adapted to their former place of residence, they 
must, from the nature of the case, be ignorant of the 
local peculiarities of their new homes—of the particu- 
lar character of our soil, and our crops—of the best 
time and place to market their produce and obtain 
supplies, &c. Now, to such persons, what can be 
more important than a publication which has for one 
of its objects, the giving of this very information, and 
where a ‘‘ new comer,’’ when he finds his former ex- 
perience at fault, may apply with an assurance of hav- 
ing his questions answered by those, whose longer 
residence here has rendered these local matters famil- 
iar. But this is not all, which I wish to say to this 
class of farmers. While we are ready to give inform- 
ation on all these points, we ask, in return, some of 
the knowledge which our new xeighbors bring with 
them, from a distance. For this purpose, your paper 
affords the best possible means of communication, and 
indeed the only one, except travelling and conversa- 
tion, both of which must be casual and limited ; I 
would, therefore, most earnestly call on all such, to 
aid this publication, as subscribers and contributors. 

But it is not to these alone, that your paper offers 
valuable aid—valuabl far beyond the small sum de- 
manded for it. The general principles of agriculture 
may be lcarned, es the general principles of any other 
science, from books. But not so, the practice,—this 
ean only be learned by experience,—your own experi- 
ence, or your neighbore’. And this experience must, 
from the very nature of the case, be local ; it cannot 
be brought from a distance ; for, although the general 
principles remain the same, experience only can teach 

how far they are affccted or modified by the peculiari- 
ties of our own soil and climate. It is from a forget- 
fulness of this fact, that our ‘‘ Book Farmers,’’ (as 
they are frequently called,) 60 seldom suceced. Not 
thet they have learned too much from Looks, but that 
they have learned too little from experience. Now, 
one great advantage of an agricultural paper is, that 
it makes my neighbors’ experience mine. For exam- 
ple, ten, or more, individuals report in the Farmer, 
what success they have met with in growing a new 
variety of corn, potatoes, or any other crops, or new 
modes of raising them, that gives me the experience 
of these ten or more persons; and I may adopt that 
erop or that particular culture, or discard it, as the re- 
sult of their experiments may have been favorable or 
otherwise, and that, too, with more confidence than 
I could with only a single experiment of my own. Ix 
is in that way that most of our valuable improvements 
have ben introduced, and will be in future. And if 
we would keep up with those around us, edopting 


the various real or pretended improvements continu- 
ally offered to us—I know of no way of doing it so safe 
and effectual as by supporting, in the midst of us, a 
paper, in which all these matters shall be reported up- 
on by those who have tried them—by those who can- 
not be deceived, and have no interest in deceiving 
others. 

But there is another and still more important reason, 
why I wish to urge upon my brethren of the Plough, 
the support of this paper ; and of this paper in partic- 
ular. tis emphatically our own paper, located in the 
midst of us, and devoted to our interests—a native of 
our cl imate, and indigenous to oursoil. Every reason 
which should induce us to cherish and support a bocal 
paper, of any kind, applies with full force to this.— 
Our portion of the State has obtained a high reputation 
for agriculture, at home and abroad; and we reap the 
advantage of it, in the increased demand for, and con- 
sequent increased value of, our farms. We are directly | 
and deeply interested in supporting our high character; 
and in no way can we so effectually do it—abroad at 
least—as by a generous and efficient support of a Pe- 
riodical, by which only we are known abroad. This 
is not theory—it is fact. We have tried it, and we 
know it to be so. Whenthe Genesee Farmer was first 
printed, we were scarcely known abroad; and the 





value of our location was but poorly understood, and 
the richness of our soil but partially known. The is- 
suing of that paper set the world right upon these points; | 
and we were greatly the gainers by it. And now 
shall we loose all of that advantage, for want of a little | 
timely assistance to this new paper, which has stepped | 
in to take the place, which the removal of the old one | 
has left vacant? If we do so, we shall certainly lose | 
character and credit, and monry, too. I say money. 
too, for there is not one among us, who is not interest- | 
| 
vicinity, in a pecuniary point of view, as a mere mat- 
ter of money. The cost of it is a mere trifle, what 
every one of us can afford to give, and for which we 
shall receive, in return, more than tenfold what it cost 
us, in the pleasure and profit of perusing it; it will 
save us from the diseredit of having lost ground in ag- 
riculture, merely by the removal of the former publi- 








neither the farms nor the farmers of Genesee, are too 
poor to support, what they were first in the State to | 
establish,—a paper of their own. 
Jan. 1840. GeNrser. | 





For the New Genesee Farmer. 
FRUIT TREES FROM CUTTINGS. 

Messrs. Epitors—I noticed in the Genesee Farmer 
under date of Novy. 2d., an article on the propogation | 
of fruit trees from cuttings. This, like all other | 
wonderful discoveries of the day, has been widely co- | 
pied into the newspapers, both agricultural and polit- | 
ical. It has had a wonderful effect; and there are | 
those, in this age of improvement, who swallow with | 
avidity, every humbug that appears in print, who are | 
of the opinion that this new discovery will soon su- | 
pereede the vld slow and up-hill method of planting | 
seeds, engrafting and inoculating, to obtain choice 
varieties of fruit. 

Now, I shall hazard the assertion that the article al- | 
luded’to is not of recent origin, and therefore may not | 
be put down as a new invention under the sun. I | 
was put forth long before one half of the world under- 
stood the meaning of the terms ‘‘ morus multicaulis’’ | 
or ‘‘Chinese Tree Corn.’’ Indeed, the same article | 
appeared in print in the spring of 1823,—nearly 17 | 
years ago. Ithink I cannot be mistaken that it ie the | 


| 


same, word for word. Being then, as well as now, | 
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and pear. It proved anentire failure—not one grew 
As the ground had just been highly manured, and ss 
the season had been rather dry, I attributed the failure 
in @ measure to these causes. I resolved to make an- 
other trial; and the following spring selected a moiet 
soil, and again planted out some 2 or 300. A few of 
them started and grew fgg a short time, and then with- 
ered away, not one of @m having taken root. So 
much for this humbug. 

I would here remark, that if writers on agriculture 
and horticulture, would merely state what they know 
to be facts, afier a fair and full investigation; and not 
rely on their ‘‘no doubts,’’ and “‘appears to do well,"’ 
taken frequently from hearsay evidence, and often be 
fore experiments have fully tested them; much great- 
cr reliance could then be placed on their etatemente. 
Many experiments that appear to do well at the out 
set. prove a failure afterwarde. 

Grafting on the Wild Cherry, 

Some three or four year2 since, I observed an arti- 
cle in the Genesee Farmer, etating that the cultivated 
cherry would not grow when inoculated or engrafted 
on the wild black cherry. Seeing no good reason 
why itshould not, I determined to try the experiment, 
I procured and planted come of the seeds; they grew 
and produced fine thrifty stocks. A year ago last 
summer | had some of them inoculated from our best 
English cherries. I examined them in the autumn, 





ed in the success of this agricultural paper in cur own || 


lithem had ceased to be. 
| green during the spring and autwnn, but I do not ex- 
| pect to find one of them alive in the spring. 


cation—it will sustain our enviable reputation, as an | 
agricultural dietrict ; and will say to the world, that || 


|| written statements, is of great importance. 
'| mode of culture becomes of much greater value when 
'lthe reader can know for a certainty that such mode 


jand they appeared to do well. Last spring, I had 
}some fifty or sixty others engrafted; they appeared to 
adhere finely, syon after pushed out their leaves and 
|} gZrew vigorously; indeed, they appeared to be doing 
quite as well as those worked on the stocks of the 
English Mazzard cherry. I then came to the conclu- 
|sion that the story of their not growing on the wild 
cherry was all humbug. And had I possessed more 
leisure at thatseason of the year, ] fear that I should 
| have come out with a communication, stating my suc- 
eess in the experiment. But soon my grafts and buds 
began to wither, and before midsummer the most of 
Some few have remained 





‘ B. H. 

Buffalo Nursery, January, 1340. 

We esteem communications, such as the preceding, 
as not less valuable than the reports of original exper- 
To establish the correctness or fallacy of 
A new 


iments. 





/can be depended on; and much needless trouble and 


expense may be saved by a timely exposure of impo 
sitions. With regard to the discovery alluded to by our 
correspondent, that of propogating fruit trees by cut- 
tings, from the repeated failures we have known in 
past years, in similar attempts, we had concluded that 
it was long since given up, and were noi a little sur- 
prised to see it come forth again, a few mont! s since, 
as adiscovery of great value, —Eds. N. G. For, 





Mopr or extracting Wax rrom Horry Coms.— 
Have on the fire an open veeeel of boiling water, and 
stand by the fire an open vessel of cold water ; put the 
comb close tied in the canvass bag, in the boiling wa. 
ter, and repeatedly squeeze it down with a stick cr 
large wooden spoon ; the wax will come through the 
bag and swim on the top oj the water ; skim it of and 
put it in the vessel of cold water; by repeatedly 
squeezing the bag and skimming, every particle of wiz 


|| is obtained, when congealed it may be taken off and 


melted, and cast into moulds of any convenient shape 
for sale. —Glasgow Mechanics Meg. 


A gentleman of Liverpool, it is suid, has invented a 
steam engine that will perform the distance between 





engaged in the nureery businesa, I resolved to try the | 
experiment. Accordingly I followed the directions! 








what is valuable, and avoiding what is worthless, in 


| laid down, end put in about 5 cuttings of the epple i} 


Liverpool and America in six daye. 


He who receives 2 good turn should never forget *¢ 
—.¢ who does one should never remember it 
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From the New England Farmer. 
FOREST TREES--THEIR IMPORTANCE 
=-SOWING THE SEED. ; 

Mr. Cotman,—When we witness the rapid dimi- 
nution of the primitive forests of New England, and 
reflect upon the intense rigor of our winters, and the 
increasing demands upon our woodlands for other pur- 
poses than that of supplying fuel for an increasing pop- 
ulation, we cannot but be eo in behalf of those 
who are to come after us, & to the from whence they 
are to derive one of the most necessary articles to their 
comfortable existence—their timber for fuel and other 
purposes. We are fully aware that our fears are 
deemed foolish by many, for they point us to our 
groves, whose ‘‘tall old trees’’ have long since passed 
away, and to our mountains, whose rugged sides and 
“airy tops’ almost bid defiance to the vandal excur- 
sions of the axeman, and exclaim, ‘‘the growth is 
greater than the consumption.’’ This, however, is 
not the fact; for our groves are hardly sufficient to 
shield poets and muses from a summer’s sun, much 
less to protect them from the cold winds of winter, 
while our mountains are literally exhibiting the ap- 

nce of so many mighty Sampsons, shorn of their 
beautiful locks, with the Philistines still gathering 
around to take the last remnant of their strength away. 

We are led to these remarks by an inquiry in your 
paper of October 2d, as to the best manner of sowing 
the seed of forest trees, a process which, if successful, 
we have no doubt may be profitably employed in cov- 
ering many lands which are almost valueless for other 
purposes, with a growth of timber, the increase of 
which would give a rich per centage, and in a course 
of years become valuable in itself, and when taken off, 
leave the lands in good state for cultivation. 

We know of no better way of aiding nature, than 
by observing her process and conforming our opera- 
tions thereto as nearly as possible. 

Hence when we see a forest spring up and grow 
rapidly, we may well examine the condition of the soil 
in which its rudiment vegetated. 

We find on examination, that trees which spring up 
by fences have the most rapid growth of any in open 
lands. An obvious reason may be offered why it is so. 
Such places are usually ihe riehest parts of our fields 
—dquite too much so to allow. them to be overrun with 
thorns and thistles, and their fertility continues to in- 
crease by leaves being deposited beside them, as long 
as the old fence continues. We give one example of 
a tree—an oak—which sprung up upon our own prem- 
ises, and which, for our own convenience, we have 
sawn down since the enquiry of your correspondent 
reached us. On examination we found it contained 
nine cortical layers, and was fourteen and a half feet 
high. It must have originated in an acorn, as there 
is no similar tree in many rods. It must have been 
slightly covered, unless the squirrels buried it deep.— 
It had a fine light soil, which we deem important to 
the successiu! vegetation of all seeds. 

Your correspondent enquires how chestnuts should 
be sown. We have never sown any, for we have a 
plenty of the timber without, and a prospect, with 
good management, of its continuation from self-sown 
trees. We can tell him how nature sowsthem. The 
Jand on which chestnut grows in the forest is generaliy 
light and free from grass and weeds. The fall of the 
fruit and leaf is about the same time, and from beneath 
its covering of leaves, the fruit, the next spring, sends 
usa new tree. We would not, however, recommend 
this covering of leaves in open fields, lest they blow 
away and leave the fruit bare, or if they remain, they 
become so dry as to prevent germination. A slight 
covering of mould must supply the place. 

The lamented Judge Buel, whose praise is in the 
mouth of all good farmers, and who, though dead, still 
speaks, and must long speak to us by the practical pre- 

ts he has given, snys—(vide N. E. Farmer, vol. 
viii. page 164, )-‘‘On the 28th of May, 1537, I repair- 
ed to the banks of the Hudson, with an assistant, and 
collected seeds of the soft maple, some species of the 
elm and of the buttenwood which were then falling— 
the latter of the preceding year’s growth. They 
were planted the same day, very thick, in beds of 
mould. They immediately grew, and the plants at- 
tained some size that year. Last week [the article is 
dated Nov. 28, 1839,[ I transplanted some of the ma- 
ples for ornamental trees, which were from ten to four- 
teen feet high. Some of the buttonwoods were ten 
and the elms six or seven. This in thirty months 
from the time of planting the seed.’”’ Judge B. then 

on to state his process of planting out threc hun- 
are more of these trees, which he obtained from “a 
space less than six feet square,” and transplanting 
them at a ‘‘space of about four and a half feet,’’ to form 
aecreen on the side of a field, which in fifteen yaers 
be-suvvosed would do to cut for fuel, and would con- 


tinue to renew itself for the axe, by sprouts from the 
stumps once in fifteen years. He also stated that the 
expense of his trees thus far did not exceed $3. 

Your inquirer says that he planted his trees on grass 
land, some of which is dry and solid, the rest meadow, 
—all favorable to the growth of wood, large foresis hav- 
ing grown there in time back. 

Is it not probable that this land has become too solid ? 
an event which will take place where long cultivation 
is followed by the exhaustion of the fine vegetable 
mould, which is important in accelerating the growth 
of young forest trees. Did not his thrifty young trees 
of natural growth, in the north end of the field, start up 
while the land was new, perhaps by an old stump, or by 
an old fence, or did they start up im grass land ? 

If we wish to plant the seeds of trees of any kind, 
we should pursue the plan of Judge Buel—prepare us 
seminary of good vegetable mould, of such size as we 
thought best, then we should gather our acorns, chest- 
nuts and walnuts, or other seeds, when they fell from 
the tress, and sow them immediatcly and liberally, 
broadcast. At a suitable time we would transplant 
them—a ceremony which may be rapidly passed 
through, and we should be very sanguine of success. 
This may look to your inquirer like a roundabout way 
of getting to the wood, but we would rather take it 
than to meet with a disappointment similar to his, for 
in this way the trees starting from a soil congenial to 
their habits, would be healthy, which would enable 
them to push forth more vigorously in his land, dry and 
solid, than though they had originated there, plants of 
slow and sickly growth. 

Since we are on the subject of trees, which it ap- 
pears is quite a hobby with us, we ask leave again, asa 
suitable season for operation is now on hand, and as 
the hurrying season of the fermer is past, to call the at- 
tention of your readers to transplanting. Last spring 
we all paid our highway tax most cheerfully, in antici- 
pation of smooth roads to pass over in our business and 
pleasure excursions during the season. We have been 
more than compensated for the few shillings set against 
us, by the luxury they have brought. Nezt spring the 
tax must be repeated—it ever has been and must be still, 
and it will be cheerfully paid as long as good roads are 
in repute. 

We propose another tax, or rather a donation, for the 
bexefit of ourselves and the traveller, which, if once 
well discharged, will need no repitition for ages ;—it is 
nothing less than transforming all our highways into 
beautiful avenues. And would each town in ‘Old 
Massahchusctts”’ appropriate the same amount of labor 
in effecting this object which they have given this year 
to repair roads, the object would be accomplished, and 
“Old Bay’’ would set an example to her sister States 
in no way reproachful of that whieh she set them in the 
days ofthe revolution. We are happy to see that in 
many parts of Berkshire, they are beginning with new 
zeal, especially to fill the greens and vacant places. — 
May the work become a contagion, and spread until it 
has extended into every lane and by-corner of our 





country. Yours truly, W. Bz 
Mouut Osceola, Nov. 4, 1839. 
From the A! vanu Cultivator. 


Prospects of the Silk Culture in the U, States, 


view of some of the prominent subjects connected with 
the cultivation of the soil, which are engaging the at- 
tention of our countrymen; as, at such a time, we nat- 
urally look back upon the past, and from it form antici- 
pations of the future. Among these subjects, there is 


no one of more absorbing inicrest, ct this time, than 


that of the Cultivation ef Silk. 


ny on the subject, and doubt of our being eble to pro- 
duce silk profitab!+; as the spirit that has been so ex- 
tensively awakened, by s21:e has been deemed a ma- 


nia, and the whole matte ridicule! es ‘a humbug,” 
got up merely for the purpese of epeculation, by de- 
signing men, it may be useful to take xn impartial 
view of the subject, it juire what has been done, not 
simply in the raising and sale of trees, but in the grow- 


ing and manufacture of silk, and from the practical rc- 
sults, as the only correct and safe criterion to form our 
judgement of the case. 

The greater part of this incredulity arises from a 
want of information, and from that © uspicion with 
which menare apt to view any enterpri c. This dis- 
trust, this disposition to doubt, we are far from censu- 
ring, provided there is at the same tima, a wind open 
to conviction. It arguesa becoming prudence and 
caution. But we do disapprove of this wholesel:! con- 
demnation of ‘a thing without evidence, without even 
examination. There needs but the knowledge of 








The close of the year, and the entrance upon a new 
one, presents a convenient point from which to take a | 








facts, and an impartial examination of tne subject of | 


the silk cuiture on its own merits, to convince every 
unprejudiced mind, even the most skeptical, not only 
that itis a branch of business from which may be derived 
great profit to those who engage in it understandingly, 
but one of great national importance. Many individ- 
uals who have been entirely skeptical, and the most 
strenuous oppoeers of the silk business, yielding con- 
viction to the light of truth, are now its warmest 
friends and advocates, and are preparing to embark in 
it extensively. 

To enter into a full examination of the subject, 
would require more space then can can be devoted to a 
single eseay, in the columns of an agricultural journal; 
inasmuch as it would require the introduction of a mul- 
titude of statistical facts in relation to the silk business 
inour country. But a few of these we chall present 
for the consideration of the candid. 

1. That silk can be raised with perfect ease, that our 
climate, from north to south, is admirably adapted to 
the constitution and health of the worm, far better 
than that of Europe, and to the growth of the Mulberry 
tree in its different varieties, has been satisfactorily 
proved by thousands of experiments. While in Eu- 
rope, owing to the humidity of their climate, nearly 
one-halfof their crop of worms usually die from dis- 
ease, and they are obliged to have their cocooneries 
nicely regulated in their temperature by the thermom- 
eter, here, owing to the dryness and warmth of our 
atmosphere, with proper care, scarce a worm dies 
from disease; and a building of the cheapest construc- 
tion—any out-house, shed or barn—answers perfectly 
well for a cocoonery. That the silk made in this 
country, is of the very best quality, for fineness, lustre 
and strength, equal to any in the world, hes been deci- 
ded by competent judges. Specimens of raw silk have 
been sent to European manufacturers, and pronounced 
by them to be superior; and by our own manufactories 
it is much preferred, and receives a higher price, by a 
dollar or two ona pound, than the foreign article. — 
There is no more mystery or difficulty in raising the 
worme, than in raising chickens; children, females, 
aged and infirm persons are competent to the work, 
and it requires no more skill to reel the silk from the 
cocoons, than any of our intelligent females may ac- 
quire with a little practice. Persons have succeeded 
perfectly well, even to the reeling and spinning of the 
silk into beautiful sewing silk, who never saw a silk 
worm or a cocoon before, and who had no other in- 
struction than what they had derived from silk publica- 
tions. If, then, abundance of the raw material, of the 
best quality, may be produced without any difficulty, 
what should hinder us from becoming a silk growing 
country, and from manufacturing it, not only into sew- 
ing silk, but into all the variety of silk stuffs used by 
our people; and thus save the millions which are annu- 
ally drained from us, to pay foreigners for raising and 
manufacturing our silk ? 

2. Silk may be raised with profit. There is no 
branch of business which yields so lurge prefits on the 
capital invested and the labor bestowed. It requires, 
indeed, but a small amount of capital to go into it ex- 
tensively; a few acres of land, a few trees to begin with, 
and the necessary fixtures for feeding worms. Hence 
it is admirably adapted to the small farmer, and per- 
sons of limited means. It is peculiarly of a domestic 
charecter, and may be pursued with profit in the fami- 
ly, hy employing the children and females, without det- 
1isuent to the other branches of the labor of the farm. 

\s a practical illustration of this, we will mention a 
tuet stoted in one of our silk periodicals. A Connec- 
ticut furmer, the past season, ‘‘ hatched out some 
worts to be attended by his three children, who were 
going to school every day, and they gathered leaves 





f li . ; |; end ted the worm in the morning before leaving hore 
As there exists much incredulity in the minds of ine- || 


—eturned at noon to feed them again, and at night 
com letel the feeding for the day. The worms had 
| ra attention Lut what was given by theee children, and 
}the silk, when reclcd, was sold for one hundred and 
seven'y-five dollars. This was more than the farmer 
made from an excellent dairy farm, (on which several 
crops were cultivated bc sides, ) from any other one crop 
to which his attention was directed.” That silk, from 
the common white Italian Mulberry, may be raieca with 
profit, has long eince bcen demonstrated in Conrecti- 
cut, where, in the town of Monsfield, originally one of 
the poorest egricultvral towns in the state—the lends 
eo poorand broken that our farmers would hardly teke 
it as a gift, and be obliged to cultivate it—the culture 
of silk has, for half a century, formed the chief source 
of the wealth and prosperity of its inhabitants. Silk, 
to the amount of many theusends of dollars, has been 
raised ina single yoar. The farmers are above-board, 
out of debt, with money to lend; and their daughters 
have something comfortable laid by, to present their 
husbands, when they marry, 9s a marriage gift, in the 
ferm of moncy at interest, the product of their own la- 
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bor in feeding the silk worm, and reeling and spinning 
its tiny fibre. Who would not value such a wife, not 
only for her solid charms, but for her habits of indus- 
try, her spirit of independence, and her knowledge 
and skill in a branch of business which is destined to 
be the source of incaiculable blessings to our coun- 
try? 

But the introduction of the Chinese Mulberry, (the 
Morus multicaulis and the Canton,) has produced a 
new era in the silk business in the United States; and 
by its superiority over every other kind, and its rapid 
and extensive propogation and distribution through 
the land, is hastening the period when we shall be 
a silk-growing country. Its large, nutritious and 
abundant foliage, and the consequent great saving of 
labor in picking the leaves, (a saving of nearly nine- 
tenths, ) and its immediate fitness for use, greatly en- 
hance the profits of the silk culture. Fears have 
been entertained that it would prove too tender for 
our climats; but, placed on a high and dry soil, not 
very rich, it stands even our severest northern win- 
ters. Bui even were we obliged to take the tree up 
every fall, as we do a crop of potatocs, fand plant 
again in the spring, it would yield an ample return of 
profits in the crop of silk. A field of Morus multi- 
cauliz, cultivated in this way, would require but little 
more labor thana crop of corn. The high prices 
which the free has commanded have resulted from the 
conviction of its great value for producing silk. We 
are not in favor of making large estimates; but at the 
lowest, the profits of the silk culture with the multi- 
caulis, are ample—greater than can be realized from 
any other agricultural pursuit. By actual experiment, 
it has been demonstrated, that from 50 to 100 Ibs. of 
silk may be raised from an acre of ground the first 
year, planted about as thick as you would plant corn 
or potatoes; at an expense of not more than $2 per 
pound. This silk, reeled, isnow worth $6 per pound 
in its raw state, or $10 if converted into sewing silk. 
Even at the past and present high prices for the tree, 
a very large per centage may be realized the first sen- 
son, by the crop of silk that may be raised. An in- 
telligent dealer in the Morus multicaulis has informed 
us, that he hns made sales to a considerable amount 
this fall, at fifty cents a tree, on a credit, and that he 
had given purchasers the choice, either to pay the 
whole in money, or half the amount in money, and 
the other half in the crop of silk which could be raised 
the first year, by feeding as many worms as the trees 
would supply with leaves; the purchaser thus making 
fifty per cent. on his investment the first year. A 
number of sales of this kind he had made; and in 
one instance, the farmer—(who had some experience 
in feeding wo1ms)—sitting down with his pencil and 
paper, and making a calculation, chose to pay him 
the whole in cask. The growing and sale of the Mo- 
rus multicaulis, has by no means been all speculation. 
Large permanent plantations have been made for rai- 
sing silk. Whatever have been the motives which 
have influenced those who have gone into the 
business, it has resulted in good to the country: it has 
awakened attention to the subject, and enlisted a deep 
interest, far and wide, in our citizens; it has elicited 
much light and knowledge, experimenfal and practical; 
called forth the inventive energies of ofr people, in the 
construction and improvement of silk machinery, and 
by the rapid multiplication and diffusion of the tree 
which torms the food of the silk worm, is putting it in 
our power sv0n to be independent of Europe. We 
prophecy that in ¢en years we shall raise, if not manu- 
facture. our g@wn silk, and that in fifteen years, raw 
ai k will form as an important an article for foreign 
exporiation 1s does now our cotton; and this without 
encroaichin ¢ upon, or diminishing our other great sta- 
ples. Instead of, as now, being tributary to Europe, 
she shall be tributory to us, for the material which will 
form her finest and most beautiful silk fabries; and the 
millions of specie which have been drained from our 
country—the life’s blood of our eommefce—to pay our 
foreign debt, producing national bankruptcy and ruin, 
shall flow back iuto our coffers, and circulate freely 
tarough every artery of trade, giving health and vig- 
or to the whole. By some, we may be deemed vis- 
jonary, and pronounced a false prophet. Be it so.— 
Whoever lives willsee.. Our anticipations of the fu- 
ture are not formed from fancy, but from fact—from 
a careful and atte\ive examination of the subject, and 
observation of tie progres: of the silk culture in our 
country. We judge of the iature from ¢ knowledge 
of the past—from what has already been done, and is 

now doing. 

3. And what, it may be asked, has been accomplish- 
el? We answer, the feasisility and profitableness of 
the silk culture has been satisfactorily proved, as we 


have shown. Thousands, through the whole length 
and breaith of our country, have engaged, or are pre- 
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ing to engage, in the business. Immense numbers 
of erltuls have been fed with perfect success the past 
season; no less than 400 cocooneries have been erected, 
and preparations are making to feed worms on the 
most extensive scale the coming season: hundreds of 
acres will be planted with the Morus multicaulis, not 
for the purpose of speculation in the sale of the trees, 
but for raising si/k. Societies have been organized 
for the promotion of the object, and recently a Nation- 
al Society, at Philadelphia, at the head of which are 
some of the most distinguished men in our country: | 
Legislative bounties have been granted in several 
states, to encourage the culture of silk, and we trust 
our own will not be behind her sister states, in en- 
couraging, by legislative aid, the noble enterprise.— | 
Several manufactories have been established, and are 
in successful operation, producing fabrics which our 
wives and daughters need not be ashamed to wear, and 
which only want a supply of the American raw mate- 
rial, to rival the silks of Europe. With these chcer- 
ing facts before us, is there not grouna for the most fa- 
vorable anticipations? Who that is acquainted with 
the genius and character of our people, for enterprise 
and perseverance, can doubt, that with the impulse 
now given to the silk culture in our country, its onward 
course is to a high destination ? 


4. And is there an American bosom, in which 
dwells one spark of patrivtism and philanthropy but 
that would most ardently wish this ? 


As statesmen and political economists, is it a wise 
policy in us to pay out millions to other nations for 
that which we can just as well produce ourselves ?— 
To run in debt to Europe for a single article, to an 
amount far exceeding all our exports, with the single 
exception of cotton, 18 or 20 millions of dollars per 
annum;—to make the balance of trade against us, and 
thus impoverish ourselves to enrich others ? 


As philanlhropists, can we do otherwise than give 
our best wishes and cordial aid toa branch of industry 
which will give employment and a comfortable sup- 
port to thousands in our land, whom »overty, misfor- 
tune, age and infirmity have placed in necessitous cir- 
cumstances; to the children of the poor in our large 
towns and cities, who are growing up in idleness and 
vice; to females who are dependent upon the painful 
and precarious labors of the needle for a scanty sub- 
sistence, and to the aged and infirm, who are disquali- 
fied for more laborious employment? In the just lan- 
guage of the editor of the Silk Farmer, * In all our 
large cities, where female suffering is the most intense, 
and in every agricultural district in our widely extend- 
ed country, the blessings attendant on the progress of | 
the silk culture, will fall with grateful beneticence up- 
on this dependent and neglected portion of our popula- 
tion. A child of twelve years old, or an aged person, 
unable to follow any laborious employment, will at- 
tend during the feeding season to as many worms as 
will make twenty-five pounds of raw silk. The same 
individual will reel a pound of silk per day. Cannot 
the reader of this recall to his remembrance some des- 
titute family—some widow with a numerous group of 
suffering children—to whom a domestic employment 
of this kind would indeed be a blessing? Or some 
lonely and aged female, too feeble for labor, too good 
for the poor-house, whom a steady fire-side occupation 
at the silk-reel, might lift up into the sunshine of grate- 
ful independence ? Considerations of this kind ex- 
pand the sympathies of the human heart, and make 
the subject as interesting to feeling and philanthropy, 
as it ought to be to private interest or commercial en- 
terprise.”’ ; 


There is but one point more on which we wish to of- 
fera remark; and that is, the benefit that would result 
to the silk culture, by laying a duty on foreign silks. 
This benefit would immediately be felt; it would give 
a new impulse to the silk business, check the influx of 
foreign silks, and the consequent draining of the coun- 
try of its money—enable our manufacturers to com- 
pete with those of Europe, and establish the silk cul- 
ture ona firm and immovable basis. It is certainly 
the true policy of a government to cherish its home 
industry, to encourage its own manufacturies, by pro- 
tective duties. We hope that Congress, consulting 
the true interests of the nation, will take the subject 
in‘o early consideration, and lay at least a moderate 
duty on foreign silks. In the mean while, let the 
friends of the cause make known their wishes, by 
memorializing that honorable body to whom is confi- 
ded the interests of the nation. With this remark, 
we leave the subject to abler pens; hoping that, though 
we may not have thrown any new light on it, nor 
convinced a single skeptic, we may at least have pre- 
sented the subject in such a view as to ensure the fa- 








| vornble consideration of all. Ww. W. B. 
Hammondsport, Dec. 3, 1899. 
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RULES FOR HOUSEWIVES. 

1. When you arise in the morning, never be par- 
ticular about pinning your clothes so very nicely; you 
can do that any time. 

2. Never comb your hair, or take off your night 
cap till after breakfast. It is your business to take 
time by the foretop and not let It take you s0; therefore 
keep all right in that quarter, till 10 0’clock at least. 

3. When you begin the business of your toilet: you 
may do it before tie window, or in the entry; but the 
most proper place is the kitchen. 

4. Never have any particular place for any thing in 
your house: and then you may rest assured, that noth- 
ing will ever be out of place; and that is a great com- 
fort in a family. 

5. Never sweep your floor until you know some 
person is coming in; he will then see how neat you 
are; and, besides, in such cases, even your enemies 
cannot shake off the dust of their fect, against you, 
though they may the dust of their clothes with which 
you have covered them by your sweeping. 

5. When you have done swecping, leave your 
broom on the floor, it will then be handy: and being 
always in sight, and in the way, it will be constantly 
reminding: your husband, when he is ih the house, 
what a smart, nice, pains-taking wite he has. 

7. Never follow the barbarous practice of brushin 
down cob-webs. A man’s house is his castle; an 
so is a spider’s:—It is a violation of right, anda 
shameless disrespect to the fine arts. 

8. Keep your parlor and bedroom windows shut as 
close as possibte in dog days; this will keep the hot 
air out, and you will have excellent fixed air inside. %; 

9. Keep your summer cheese in your bed chambers; 
—they enrich the qualities of the atmosphere; and if 
a stranger should lodge in one of your beds, if he 
could not sleep, he could eat for his refreshment. 

10. Never teach your daughters to mend or make 
any of their own cluthes; it is‘ taking the bread from 
the mouth of labor’’—besides, it will make them 
crooked, and give them sore fingers. 

11. But if they should insist on mending their 
garments, they should do it while they are on; this 
will make them fit better; and girls can’t leave their 
work; if they should attempt it their work would 
follow them. 

12. If your husband's coat is out at one of the el- 
bows, don’t mend it until it is out at the other; then 
the patches will make it appear uniform; and show 
that you are impartial. 

13. Never spoila joke for a relation’s sake: nor 
suppress the truth for any hody’s sake. —Therefore, if 
you don’tlike your husband as well as you oughi—out 
with it, and convince him you are nota respecter of 
persons. 

14. You should endeavor not to keep your tem- 
per: let it off as soon and as fast as you can; and 
then you will be calm and quiet ns a bottle of cider af. 
ter the cork had been drawn half a day. 

16. If, on any particular occasion, you are ata 
loss, as to the course you are to pursue, in the man- 
agement of yourself or your family affairs, take down 
the paper which contains thoze rules, and read them 
over and over till you have satisfied your mind—and 


then go on. 
POOR RICHARD. 


-Two Favutts.—A gentleman once bought a horse of 
a country dealer. ‘‘ Now, my friend,’’ said he, “I 
have bought your horse because I liked his appearance. 
I asked you no questions. ‘Tell me now his faults, 
you know I have paid you ; therefore you have noth- 
ing to fear.’ ‘* Faults,’’ replied the man, “I know 
of no faults except two,’’—‘* What are they ?"’ 
‘¢ Why, sir, he is hard to catch.”” ‘Ido not mind 
that,”’ said he, ‘‘ if he be the devel. But what is the 
other fault?’’ rejoined he, with some impatience, 
«Ah! sir,’’ replied Hodge, scratching his pate, ‘‘ he 
is good for nothing when you have catched him.” 

From the Farmers’ Magazine. 

To Destroy Wervits iw Grananixs.—Seeing in 
your paper an enquiry respecting the destruction of 
weevils, I send you a copy of a paragraph which has 
been cut out of some publication. I is as follows: 

** Accident has discovered to a French farmer a very 
simple mode of destroying weevils in corn warehouser, 
happening to lay in the corner of a granary in which 
there was a quantity of corn, some sheep skins with 
the fleece on, he was not a little surprised to find them, 
a few days after, covered with dead weevils, He re- 
peated the experiment several times, and always with 
the same success. At last he ordered his corn to be 
|| stirred up, and not a single weevil remained in it. 
tH I remain Sir, Yours, 

A Conseant Reaper 
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OUR ENCOURAGEMENT. 

Since issuing the first number of the New Genesee 
Farmer, we have received a large number of able com- 
munications, on the subject of our undertaking, from 
the friends of the cause in this section; all expressing 
the warmest approbation of the eourse we have pursu- 
ed, and promising us their aid and influence. We 
cannot but feel highly gratified by these communica- 
tions, even though we may not deem it advisable to 
publish them. We regret the necessity ot occupying 
any portion of our columns with matters which may 
appear to relate to ourselves more than to our readers: 
but the circumstances under which} we are placed, 
render it necessary that some of these communications 
be given to our readers, in order that they may rightly 
understand the subject. We therefore commend to 
them the articles signed ‘ Gcnesee,’ and ‘ Monroe,’ 
and the following one from C****, They contain 
interesting facts, and considerations of great impor- 
tance to every farmer in this section of country. 

We commenced the publication of this paper, ata 
time of the most severe pecuniary embarrassment, and 
when we had little time or opportunity for making our 
intentions known to the public. At the same time, 
those whose interests were opposed to the enterprise, 
were using all their influence against us, and doing 
all in their power to excite univeral suspicion and 
prejudice againzt any attempt which might be made 
to establish such a paper. We are sorry, that we, or 
our correspondents, should be obliged to say any thing 
which may appear to censure those, for whom we al- 
ways did, and still wish to, cherish the most friendly 
disposition. We do not intend to feel ill-will oureelves, 
or excite it in others; and for this reason, we have 
oinitted, entirely, several communications on this sub- 
ject, and taken the liberty to strike out a part of others. 
We hope our correspondents will forgive the liberties 
we have taken, and let us hear from them again soon, 
on more practical subjects. 


To the Editors of the New Genesee Farmer : 

Geyt_emEN,—When Mr. Tucker announced that he 
had not only bargained himself away, but, that he ex- 
peeted to transfer the patrons of the ‘‘ Genesee Farm- 
er’’ away from their ‘‘Genesee Country,’”’ and the 
*¢ Holland Purchase,’’ even unto the tide waters of the 
Auantic ; I told my neighbors I did not believe that 
he would succeed ; his patrons were too proud of their 
locality and their name, to be willing to make the sac- 
rifice, merely for the sake of increasing his profits. I 
told them, there would be a new paper started intme- 
diately ; that the subscribers to the old paper, gener- 
ally, would enrol their names as its patrons; and that, 
in fact, we should see no material change, except per- 
haps an alteration in the name, Vol., No., &c., of our 
paper. 

Hence you will conclude I was more gratified than 
surprised by the appearance of your firet number.— 
My object in taking up my pen, is to congratulate you, 
and bid you a hearty ‘‘ God speed,”’ in an undertaking 
which, I doubt not, will result in a mutual benefit to 
yourselves and the agriculturists generally of Western 
New York; and, indeed, I may say of the Western 
World. 

Don’t be discouraged, if your subscription list, for 
the firat few months, should fall short of your expecta- 
tions. Consider that the acquisition of 18,000 sub- 
ecribers to any periodical must necessarily be a work 
of time: the great majority of the farmers will not, 
in some months, even hear of your paper; and in the 
mean time some of them will have subscribed for a 
paper, which, while it will cost them double price, 
@ill be worth less money. These must ‘’bide their 








time,’’ and of course you will not get many of their 
names on your list till next winter. Again, money 
is 80 extremely scarce, tbat, to my knowledge, many 
substantial farmers are reluctantly forced to adopt the 
rule to ‘‘pay no money except to cancel their debts, 
and procure the indispensable necessaries of life.’’— 
But this exigence, we hope, by dint of industry, econ- 
omy, and frugality, will soon be overcome; and that 
you will (performing your duty on your part) ulti- 
mately attain an extensive patronage, I believe, for the 
following reasons: 

let. We want, in Weetern New York, a periodical 
through which we can conveniently, (without unne- 
cessary loss of time and postage, ) exchange our views 
and sentiments upon, and the results of our changes 
and experiments in, the business of our profession ; 
a paper, which, in conection with the Rochester Seed 
Store and its proposed Museum, will form a valuable 
repository of agricultural knowledge and improvement. 
This repository in al! its depatments should be chiefly 
made up from ovr soil and climate; for farming in 
the Genesee Valley, and farming in Albany county, 
are very different things. 

2d. The difference in price is an important item in 
favor of your paper. Does Mr. Tucker, after having 
been nine years constantly engaged in teaching us 
economy and frugality, —and that too in small matters, 
-~—think we are so stupid as to be induced to pay a dol- 
lar for an article which will but indifferently answer 
our purpose, whilst we are offered exactly the thing 
we want for halfa dollar? 

3d. Your Price Current is & decided improvement 
upon the old paper. Let this be carefully and correct- 
ly made up, accompanied with such editorial remarks, 
illustrations, and advice, as circumstances may require, 
and, to farmers generally living from 20 to 50 miles 
from Rochester, this alone will be worth more than 
the whole cost of the paper. C*#** 

Ontario Co., Jan., 1840. 





EXTRACTS FROM CORRESPONDENCE. 
Red Root, in Clover Seed. 

Messrs. Enrrors—As the time for buying and sow- 
ing clover and grass seed is at hand, permit me to raise 
a warning voice, for farmers to beware of sowing foul 
seeds on their lands, especially that of Rep Root.— 
I consider this weed a much worse enemy to the 
wheat grower than even the Canada thistle. It has 
already obtained a lasting foothold on some cvod wheat 
farms in this section, to the great detriment of the 
crop, and, in my estimation, reduced the value of the 
land about one half. For, when the ground once be- 
comes seeded with it, it is next to impossible ever to 
get rid of it; as the seed is produced very abundantly, 
and is of such an imperishable nature,‘that it will lie 
dormant in the ground for years till a favorable oppor- 
tunity presents, when it will spring up an! secd again 
most plentifully. The seed is rather larger than that 
of clover, of a brown color, nearly round, rough and 
very hard. Any person acquainted with it will rea- 
dily detect it in clover or grass seed; but those who 
have never seen it would not be apt to observe it. 

Monnox. 
January 28th, 1840. 
Notr.—We wish Monroe, or some other person, 
would leave a few seeds of the Red Root at the Roch- 
eater Seed Store for exhibition. ‘We had a eample, 
but it has been mislaid.—EFds. N. G. Far. 

Preveative of the Hoof Ail in Cattle. 

A correspondent adds the following P. S. to a let- 
ter:— 

*¢ Much complaint has been made, for several years 
past, of the prevalence of ‘‘ Hoof Ail,’”” among the 
cattle of my brother farmers. My cattle have entire- 
ly escaped this disorder, and J attribute their exemp- 











tion to a practice which I have adopted for sevora! yrare 
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past, of feeding them late in the evening during se- 
vere weather, with plenty of good hay; so as to keep 
them stirring during as much of the night as possible, 
I have fed all kinds of hay, from that of newly stock- 
ed Timothy and Clover, to that of June grass from 
meadows which have been mown twenty years in suc- 
cession. I truly believe my practice iga sure preven- 
tive, and if you think it worth mentioning in your 
‘* New Genesee Farmer,”’ it is at your service.” 
A Farmer. 
Amber, January 25th, 1840. 
Mangel Wurtzel--First Attempt. 

Mr. A. Rapparsr, of Ontario county, informs us 
that he planted a small patch of Mangel Wurtzel last 
spring, for the first time. The soil wasa heavy loam, 
inclining to clay. The ground planted waslittle more 
than one eighth of an acre, and the produce was one 
hundred and fifty bushels. Some of the roote weigh- 
ed15tol8pounde. Mr. R. feeds them to his milch 
cows, and thinks them highly beneficial. He intends 
to plant a much larger quantity next season. 


Carrots as Food for Horses. 
Mr. Gro. Suerrer, of Wheatland, called at the 


Seed Store, a few days since, and gave us some ac- 
count of his success in the culture and use of roots, 
for stock; particularly in feeding horses on carrots.-— 
He raised last season, beside other roots, about 300 
bushels of carrots, which he feeds mostly to three 
working horses, giving them one bushel each per day, 
together with hay. He has fed them in this manner 
nearly three months steady, and kept them at work 
most of the time. He formerly fed his horses half a 
bushel of oats each per day, with hay; and from the re- 
sults of his experience, he is fully convinced that one 
bushel of carrots is worth as much for horses as half a 
bushel of oats. His horses eat much less hay than 
when fed on grain, and keep in as good order, and 
appear as well able to work. He thinks that horees 
fed on carrots, with a small quantity of oats and hay, 
will do better than when fed on oats and hay only. 

,*, We should be happy to hear from Mr. S. when- 
ever he can make it convenient. 


ENQUIRIES, &C. 

We are pleased to find that many of our readers 
rightly understand the use of an agricultural paper.— 
We like to see them not only free to communicate to 
others any information which they may possess, but 
also free to ask from others in return, any informa- 
tion which they may desire. A question asked thro’ 
this paper will mect the eye of thousands of farmers 
and be most likely to receive a proper answer. Infor- 
mation may thus be obtained of great benefit to the 
community, and which otherwise would have been 
lost, or known only to a few. 

We hope all of our readers who possess the requi- 
site information, will feel called upon to answer any 
questions which may appear in our columns. An- 
swers to the following are desired in our next number: 

The Taste of Turnips in Milk. 

Messrs. Envrrors—lI raised a small quantity of Ru- 
ta Baga anil Sugar Beet the past season, for feeding 
milch cows 1 winter. I fed with Ruta Baga a short 
time, but the milk and butter partook so much of the 
flavor of turnips, that I had to abandon them and feed 
my Sugar Bects. The milk has since been sweet 
and good; but if you can inform me how to feed my 
Ruta Bagas and prevent their affecting the taste of the 
milk, you will perhaps oblige many other subscribers 
besidcs A. K. 

Orleans County, January, 1840. 

Lime as Manure for Wheat. 

Messrs. Eprrors—I received with pleasure the 
first number of the New Farmer, and for one, will ac- 
knowledge the truth of the assertion made, that we 
do not fully understand the culture of wheat. I be 
lieve that this crop mey be greatly improved, at least 
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as far 8 my practice is concerned. My object in wri- 
ting at this time is, to ask one or two questions res- 
pec:ing the use of Lime. I believe it is generally ad- 
mitted that its presence in the soil is necessary to the 
perfect growth of wheat. Now I would ask what ie 
,the most simple and easy method of testing soil, so as to 
ascertain whether it contains any, ora sufficient quan- 
tity of lime? Does all land in limestone countries 
contain as much lime as is advartazeous; or, what ex- 
periments, (if any,) have been made to ascertain the 
effects of applying lime as a manure, on lime-stone, 
or other lands in this country? These questions may 
appear to open an extensive field for remarks, but I 
think their impcrtance is so manifest that no apology 
ja necessary for offering them through the (wheat 
growing) Genesee Farmer. Sryeca. 


January, 1840. 
Large and Small Clover. 


Messrs. Epirors—Can you inform me why it is 
that farmers generally do not sow the large kind of 
clover in preference to the smaller kind? I consider 
the larger variety of much greater value to wheat 
growing farmers than the other. I would also en- 
quire whether there are more than two kinds in culti- 
yation in this section? I often hear mention made of 
asmall, and a medium kind, but I could never discov- 
er that there was in reality any difference; they both 
grow alike with me, and if they do not with other 
people, I should like to be informed of it. W. G. 


Wheatland, January, 1840. 


Making Beet Sugar. 

Many persons, in different parts of the United States, 
planted the Sugar Beet last spring, for the purpose of 
commencing the manufacture of Beet Sugar. But 
we have not heard of any experiments being made, 
this fall or winter, in this business. Large quantities 
of the seed were sent from the Rochester Seed Store, 
to be planted in the State of Michigan; but we have 
heard nothing of the results. Will not some friend# 
there, or elsewhere, send us some information on this 
subject ? 


Merchant’s Drill Barrows. 


The proprietor of the Rochester Seed Store sold, 
during the past season, a large number of ‘‘Merchant’s 
Drill Barrows.’’ One kind for sowing Ruta Baga, 
and other small seeds; and another kind, a little differ- 
nt, for sowing both large and small seeds, especially 
Mangel Wurtzel, or other Beet Seed. He wishes 
those who have used them would inform him whether 
they answer the purpose, and give general satifaction; 
in order that he may know whether to recommend 
them to his friends or not. 


Our Paper and the “Cultivator.” 


Some of our friends have asked us whether we in- 
tend to make any selections, for our columns, from 
the Albany ‘‘ Cultivator.” Our answer is, we intend 
to make a paper, which shall be better adapted to our 
soil, end more valuable to our farmers than any other. 
And for this purpose, we shall select such articles, 
from the whole list of agricultural papers, as we may 
think most valuable to our readers. At the same 
time, as some of our readers are also readers of the 
Cultivator, they need have no fears of our occupying 
mouch space, with selections from that paper. On tie 
contrary, we would advise those of our friends, who 
ean afford it, and have the time and taste for the study 
—all who wish to become theoretical and scientific 
farmers, to take that paper as well as our own. The 
science and practice of agriculture cannot both be 
taught in one monthly sheet; and the two papers to- 
gether, will not cost as much as the former weekly 
Genesee Farmer, or almost any other agriculiural pa- 
Per in the country. 





AND 





AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 
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Gilson’s Root Slicer. 

A machine for cutting roots is much needed at thé 
present time. The above is the best one for the pur- 
pose we have ever seen. It will cut all kinds of roots 
with ease and despatch, without regard to size or 
shape. The above cut represents the machine with 
the hopper taken off. The pla ceand size of the hop- 
per is represented by dotted lines above at b.— 
At the bottom of the hopper is an iron barrel 
or cylinder (a) of a conical shape, 9 inches long, 6 
inches in diameter one end, and 8 the other, formed 
of four separate staves or segments, on one side of each 
of which are knives, as ehown at the top of the letter 
a. The shaft, on which is the crank and the fly 
wheel, passes,through this barrel and turns it. The 
roots rest upon the barrel, and as it revolves, 
the knives cut slices off the them, which pass through 
between the staves into the barrel, and fall out at the 
large end (which is open) into a basket or box placed 
below. 





Gilson’s Straw Cutter. 
No agricultural implement has of late years more 
severely taxed the inventive geniusof man, than the 


Straw Cutter. Every year and in every place, we 
hear of some real or pretended improvement in this 
machine; until some have almost expected them to 
cut without labor, and feed cattle without fodder.— 
The sbove machine will not quite do this; but from 
our own observation, and the testimony of disinterest- 
ed persons who have tried it in comparison with other 
highly approved kinds, we have no hesitation in say- 
ing it is superior to any other machine for the purpose 
now in use. In addition to its durability, and ease, 
and rapidity of execution, it possesses the following 
advantages, which many others do not:— 

Ist. It ie so constructed that by turning a crank it 
feeds itself, and cuts a uniform length; 2nd. By 
shifting smal! gear wheels, the length of the cut is al- 
tered; the lengths usually applicd are three, viz: one 





neh, threo-fourths, end halfan inch; but can be con. 
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structed so as to cut any required length; 3d. It j 
80 constructed that the cutting knives can be taken 
off and ground, or othetwise sharpened, and again re- 
placed with ease and precision. 

I> This and the foregoing machine may be seen at 
the Rochester Seed Store. (See advertisement. ) 








A Visit to Mrs. Langworthy’s. 

In our last, we promised a visit to Mra. Langwor- 
thy. We always mean to kcep our promise with the 
ladies: accordingly, a few evenings since, we stepped 
into a sleigh, with one of the fair daughters of N, Eng- 
land, who never refuse a sleigh-ride, and were soon 
bounding our way over snow-drifts and ‘pitch-holes,’ 
os lightly as 2 snow-bird in a fair wind. Reader, did 
you ever go on a sleigh-ride, with a sprightly horse 
and sprightly companion, amid snow-drifts six feet 
high? Ifso, you most likely, like us, had a delight- 
ful upset on the way. These Yankee girls are no 
cowards in sleighing time. And what rare sport 
it is, when, in passing a team, or turning a corner 
over you go; girls, cushions, and buffalo skins, to- 
gether into the snow drift! Half dead with laughter, 
you pick up your fair companion,—all is righted, and 
on you goagain. Whata happy illustration of our 
correspondent’s remarks on the ‘beneficial constitu. 
tion of Snow’ ! 

We coon reached the residence of our friend, H. N. 
Langwortby ; situated near the banks of the Genesce, 
about three miles north of thiscity. The rural cottage 
is one of the remaining tenements of the Pionecrs of 
this country. Its log walls, whitewashed on the out- 
side, and its snow-covered roof, render it hardly dis- 
cernable amid the ocean of snow which surrounds it. 
The inside is the picture of neatness, comfort, and 
contentment. It is well furnished, and carpeted, and 
the walls neatly papered. We had not long been seat- 
ed by the comfortable fire, before the social table was 
spread ; and we eat down to a repast, which would 
make any true American ‘ Bless his kind stars, and 
ask no richer fare.’ We do not claim w be native 
born, but we do profess to have a cultivated taste for 
such things, which entitles our opinion to come wei ght} 
and to say nothing of the peach sauce, molasses, and 
other ‘‘fixens,’’ the Johny cake, and hot pan-cakes, 
were certainly superior to any thing of the kind we evcr 
before tasted. These luxuries were prepared from the 
meal of the Tuscarora Corn, mentioned by Mr. L, in 
our last paper. As was then intimated, Mrs. Lang- 
worthy has furnished us with directions for preparing 
these articles, which we give to our readers. 


To make light Johny Cakes, and Indian Pan 
Cakes. 


Take two parts of Tuscarora, or other fine corn 
meal, and one part of wheat flour ; mix up with but- 
ter-milk, or good sour milk, slightly warmed, adding 
alittle salt. Mix rather thin for Johny cakes or bread, 
and thinner still for pan-cakes. When ready to bake, 
add a heaping tea spoonful of saleratus, dissolved in 
water, and stirred in. It will immediately ferment, 
and should be baked without delay, taking care to bake 
wthoroughly if thick. If butter-milk or sour milk is 
not at hand, water may be used, and before adding the 
saleratus, add halfaten spoonful of tartaric acid. Or, 
if preferred, yeast may be used instead of acid, observing 
to allow it time to ferment and become a littie sour, (a 
little of the batter left over the previous day, will an- 
swer as well as yeast,) then add the ealwratus as 
mentioned, just before baking, and the cakes will be 
very light, sweet, and wholesome, eepecially if made 
‘rom the Tuscarora or flour corn. 


A small but inexcusable blunder was made on the 
other side of this sheet, which we hope our readers 
will correct, and our esteemed correspondent forgive. 
Inthe article on page 26, headed ‘‘ Observations on 
Snow,” Inst line of the 3d paragrapb, the word print 

ei “‘uncbanging,"’ should read ‘‘ererchanging."’ 
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LOUDON’S SUBURBAN GARDENER. 
This most fascinating work, which is one of the 
latest from the author’s pen, should be in the hands of 
every person who possesses any taste in gardening or 
rural affairs. It isa large octavo, and comprises ‘‘ the 
choice of asuburban or villa residence, or of a situation 
on which to form one ; the arrangement and furnish- 
ing of the house ; the laying out, planting, and gener- 
al management of the garden and grounds ; the whole 
adapted to grounds from one perch to fifty acres and 
upwards in extent; and intended for the instruction 
of those who know little of gardening and rural affairs, 
and more particularly for the use of ladies.’’ 

This work is unlike the Encyclopedia of Garden- 
ing, in being exclusively of a practical nature. It is 
neither historical nor statistical, nor physiological, any 
farther than astrictly practical work should be. It is 
not, however, a mere body of rules, which the reader 
is to follow without knowing why he does so ; but the 
reason of every operation is given, and the principle 
on which it depends accompanies every direction.— 
What the author promises in his introduction is well 
fulfilled :—‘‘ It is our intention to endeavor to give our 
readers a morei ntimate knowledge of the subjects treat- 
ed of, than has hitherto been attempted in works of 
this kind. Instead of a mere didactic calendar, or a 
dictionary of plants to be cultivated, directing what 
works are to be done in each month, or what opera- 
tions are to be performed in the culture of particular 





plants or trees, we shall endeavor to convey such a no- 
tion of the structure and nature ofa plant, as to show 
the necessity and advantages of cultivating it; and 
such an idea of the nature of soils, as to show the im- 
provements which may be made in them, by mechan- 
ical operations, and the application of manures. We 
shall treat of the various operations of gardening, 
whether performed on plants, or on the soil ; and for 
the performance of every operation, from the most 
mechanical, to the most scientific, we shall assign a 
reason. Let not its reader be alarmed, however, lest 
we should go into minute scientific details, only capa- 
ble of being understood by the botanist and chemist, or 
by the professional gardener : so far from contempla- 
ting this, our intention is to confine ourselves to the 
simplest and most important features ; to treat every 
subject in such a manner as to be understood by those 
who have little knowledge of either gardening or coun- 
try affairs.’’ 

It is impossible that a person so well versed in the 
principles of domestic economy, and of culinary and 
ornamental gardening, should not render himself in- 
teresting and instructive to the reader ;—one whose 
whole soul is in the subject, cannot fail to impart to oth- 
ers the same fondness for the delightful pursyit of which 
he treats ; and no one, who is not naturally destitute of 
all taste, can read this book without becoming deeply 
interested in the employment of gardening, and with- 
out adding to the correctness of his discrimination, both 
in its useful and ornamental departments. The style 
of the author, as is well known, is entirely plain, and 
sometimes, far from being pleasing; as for instance, 
the inelegant repetition of ideas on the third page ; 
but his great strength lies in planning and executing 
works of neatness and utility combined—in this respect 
the work is an inexhaustible fund for profit, taste, and 
economy ; for while he points out the best mode of 
laying out and planting the grounds of the most weal- 
thy, where cost is no consideration, he no less gives 
directions for the ornament of the smallest front yards 
and gardens, and with a particular view as to expense. 
Even the mode of erection of the clothes lines is not 
forgotten. 

We must, however, strongly enter our protest a- 
gainst the practice, approved by the author, of placing 
in gardens and ornamental grounds, statues of pagan 
deitiss; it must be a perv>rted morality, which delights 
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to contemplate characters, who, as an eccentric person 
observed, had they lived in modern days, ‘‘would have 

en tried at the Old Bailey and executed at Tyburn.”’ 
"We consider this work as more peculiarly adapted 
to this country, net only from its general character, but 
because, being confined to suburban grounds, it neces- 
sarily relates to those of limited extent ; for no one, 
who feels any sympathy with the spirit of our repub- 
lican institutions, can ever wish to see here the im- 
mense domains of the nobility, kept in the highest state 
of finish, at an enormous expense, supplied by the 
hard labor of hundreds of oppressed and industrious 
poor. 

We are promised a second part to this work, to be 
entitled the Suburban Horticulturist, which will em- 
brace all the departments of the cultivation of the sub- 
urban garden. 

We close our remarks with the observation, that we 
think every person who lives in a house, may read this 
book to great profit. We hope hereafter to give our 
readers some extracts from the work. 





For the New Genesee Farmer. 
THE WEATHER OF THE PAST YEAR. 
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First frost, Sept. 13, and 

First snow, after summer, Sept. 27. 

Blue-birds appeared March 23. 

Robins appeared March 25. 

Elm and Maple in flower April 9. 

Hepatica triloba or Liverwort, April 12. 

Epigea repens, Trailing arbutus, April 21. 

The temperature is taken three times aday; at seven 

A. M., to P. M., and nine P. M. 
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For the New Genesee Farmer. 
OBSERVATIONS ON SNOW, 

Winter is upon us. The earth looks like one wig 
waste: when will nature wake into life again? Ne 
pulse of vegetable existence seems to move ; yet, jy 
mighty Author holds all its organization ready fy 
high activity at the call of his voice. Now, th. 
earth is wrapped in the covering prepared for all thy 
colder regions. Snow, what a euriosity it is; how. 
beautiful its forms, how useful in its place, how beng” 
ficial to the labors of men. 


1, Its curiosity, congealed water, solidified but ey. 
panded water; how it sifis down from its great factory 
in the sky. Its color; why is it white? why wy 
not it black, but that it would have been a true pal 
spread over nature, too dismal, too repulsive, to 
endured. How small are its flakes, so as to be borm 
on the breeze, and not to bear down by its weight tk 
vegetable world by its power of accamulation. By 
its whiteness, who has explained?’ Even the wiseg 
has only said, because it was eo formed. How easil 
too it changes to water. Yet it requires so much of 
the matter of heat to effect the change, that it slow) 

















about 500 feet above tide water. 





disappears, and’ the desolation of great and rapid 
floods from the dissolving snows of spring or winter 
is prevented. 

2. Its form. Have you watched it, and noticed ix 
various and beautiful shapes? At one time enow take 
the form of a star of six delicate rays, equally distan 
from each other, or including an equal angle, and o_ 
equal length. At another time the ends of the rep) 
are forked, and at another, small rays diverge from 
these principal rays at the same angle, and sometimes 
those divide again, all at the same constant angle 
Sometimes two flakes are united by their opposite rays, 
s0 as to form a beautiful object with a pinnate a 
wing-like form. Sometimes it is a emall ball, nearly: 
globe, or uneven, or with rays projecting at the angle; 
already mentioned, sixty degrees, (at which angk/ 
water always begins to crystalize as congelation take 
place;) or with these radiations on the balls, more o 
less pinnate. The stellated form of snow, sometime 
has the end of the rays divided into three parts- 
Sometimes the space between the rays is filled up en 
tirely, and a flat, thin flake of ice falls like snow; anc 
sometimes only as a single crystal in tHe form of gpi-| 
cule. How singular, that attraction, or electricity, «| 
any agency, should arrange into these beautiful form | 
the fields of vapor in the unstable and unchanging 
atmosphere. 

3. The advantage of snow, as acovering to tht) 
earth in winter, is most obvious. When it lies atany 
considerable depth on frozen ground, the internal heat 
of the earth melts the frozen crust, and the way it 
prepared for the water of the dissolving snow to past 
into the earth and supply the springs with pure ani 
wholesome streams. 

Snow is a poor conductor of heat, and henceit 
forms a protection to the earth; the cold of thea! 
mosphere has no effect upon the earth, and is confined 
to the atmosphere. Hence the roots of vegetables, 
and especially of winter grain, and of the valuabk | 
common grasses, are less liable toinjury. The fune 
tions of organization are interrupted for a shorter pe 
riod. The roots, too, are not so much exposed to be | 
torn and injured by the expansion of the water, as it | 
freezes at the surface of the earth, or soil. The great 
expansion of water as it congeals, takes place at the 
point of congelation; as the cold of ice increases, it 
contracts like other bodies. When roots freeze in the 
earth and with the earth, they would not be lacerated 
if they could expand with the expanding ice; but 
when they are confined by frost in the earth frozen, 
they cannot contract as the earth contracts, by the in- 
crease of cold. This result is, to a great extent, pre 
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yented, by confining the cold chicfly to the atmos- 
phere by the covering of snow. 

To cultivated fields, snow is a more important pro- 
tection from the cold of winter than to the forest, ae 
the forest is itself a covering to the earth. While cul- 
tivation thus removes the natural covering and pro- 
tection of the earth, the exposure is counteracted by 
the cleared fields becoming warmer from the more 
direct action of the sun upon them, and their tempe- 
rature is not reduced to freezing till about the period 
when the covering of snow is spread as a broad man- 
tle over the earth. 

Provision is thus made too, for those animals and 
insects, which must bury themselves for winter quar- 
ters, below the reach of frost, that the depth may not 
be greater than their nature may require or their 
strength render practicable. 

Were the depth of frozen earth far greater than the 
covering of snow permits, it would be long and late 
in epring before the surface would be thawed and 
warmed, and fitted for renewing the beauty of spring. 
Cultivation makes the spring later than in the woods; 
it would be still later without the protection of snow. 

For easy and pleasant travelling and performing 
of the necessary business of winter, the beneficial con- 
stitution of snow is palpable. If the snow were no 
protection to the earth, the transaction of business is 
far more happy on the snow than on the frozen sur- 
face. The earth, iron-bound by frost, seems too, even 
more dreary than when clad in the cold covering of 
snow. In the long winters of more northern climes, 
the contrast is even more striking. Communication 
would almost be suspended between the inhahitants 
without the aid which this mantle presents. 

In all these respects, snow is a subject of interest 
and pleasure. Its constitution is wonderful; its adap- 
tation to the condition of earth and its inhabitants, 
shows the wonder-working benevolence of that mighty 
Hand which ‘“ giveth snow like wool,’’ and whose 
praises are shown by ‘‘fire and hail, snow and vapor, 
stormy wind fulfilling his word.” 

Such thoughts more than reconcile us to the storms 
and snows of winter. The earth is now covered to 
the depth of two feet. But it is resting and reviving 
under the protection, while the noise of industry and 
pleasure fills the air, and happy faces enliven the 
scene. C. D. 

Rochester, Jan. 20, 1840. 

For the New Genesee Farmer. 
SPREADING LONG MANURES. 
The knowledge of some general principle is neces- 

sary, to enable the farmer to prosecute, with success, 
some of the most important branches of his business. 
The correctness of this remark is demonstrated, in the 
successful application of the different kinds of ma- 
nures. It is well known they cannot communicate 
nourishment to the plant, without going into a state of 
solution, for which water is the agent. So far as the 
food of plants is supplied by the soil, it appears very 
certain that it is imbibed by the extremities of the roots 
only. For it has been discovered that the portion of 
the soil which is soonest exhausted, is precisely that 
part in which the greatest number of the extremities of 
the rootslie. If those extremities are cut off, the root 
increases no more in length; but the sides send off fi- 
bres which perform the functions of roots, and imbibe 
food by their extremities.. It appears, then, that the 
nourishment derived from manure, must first be dis- 
solved by the moisture of the soil, and afterwards 
come in contact with these extremities, to ass‘st the 
growth of the plant. Hence, the application of unde- 
cayed vegetable manure, as straw, cornstalks, &c., 
spread and mixed with the soil as effectually as is prac- 
ticable, with the plough or harrow, will contribute 
much less to the value of acrop than many suppose. 
The following account, by a distinguished author, de- 
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velops facts relating to this subject, which may be of 
much practical utility:—It appears, says he, from 
the experiments of Mr. Hassenfrats, that substances 
employed as manures, produce effects in times propor- 
tioned to their degree of putrefaction; those substances, 
most putrid, producing the most speedy effect, and 
of course, soonest losing their efficacy. Having ma- 
nured two pieces of the same kind of soil, the one with 
a mixture of dung and straw, highly putrified, the oth- 
er with the same mixture, newly made, and the straw 
almost fresh, he observed, that during the first year, 
the plants which grew on the land manured with the 
putrefied dung, produced a much better crop than the 
other; but the second year, (no new dung being add- 
ed, ) the grouud which bad been manured with the un- 
putrefied dung, produced the best crop. The same 
thing took place the third year, after which both seem- 
ed equally exhausted. 

Some farmers in our country are so well aware of the 
importance of preserving and properly depositing long 
manure, as straw, cornstalks, &c., that they cause it 
to be placed in the furrow’ by one who follows the 
plough, s.- that it is entirely covered by the succeeding 
furrow: and thon harrowing it lightly and thoroughiy 
with the furrow, so as not to disturb the manure.— 
But too many are in the practice of carrying their ma- 
nure into the field in an undecomposed state, and after 
ploughing and harrowing is finished, to leave a large 
portion of it uncovered. After the process of seeding 
is finishea, the straw, or other coarse fibrous substan- 
ces, are often seen scattered on the surface, having 
been either pulled out by the harrow or never buried 
by the plough. Not only is such manure often thus 
carelessly and inefficiently applied, but great quanti- 
ties of it are permitted to remain around the barn, or 
put into large stacks, and left to evaporate by constant 
exposure to heat and moisture, ti!] it has logt its effica- 
cy in vegetation. L. E. Larnropr. 

Rochester, January, 1840. 









For the New Genesee Farmer, 
INDIAN BUCKWHEAT. 

A good deal was said, a year or two since, about 
this new variety of Buckwheat; but for some time 
past we have heard but little respecting it. The fol- 
lowing account will be interesting to most of our rea- 
ders: 

Messrs. Epirors—I have cultivated the Indian 
Buckwheat for two years past, and will give you the 
results of my experience. In the summer of 1838, I 
purchased two bushels of the seed from Mr. Charles 
Bullis, of Macedon, who brought it from Vermont," 
where, he said, it produced from seventy to eighty 
bushels to the acre. 1 sowed it about the 10th of 
June, ona piece of poor, sandy, gravelly soil. It 
grew freely and bid fair to produce well; but, it was 
sown too late, and an early visit from Jack frost, near- 
ly destroyed my crop. I harvested it, but the grain 
was much injured, and the flour made from it was 
bitter and unfit for use. 

In harvesting the grain some of the ripest of it was 
shelled out and scattered on the ground, and the next 
spring I observed that it was not injured by exposure 
during the winter, but remained sound and fresh on 
the ground. Some of it beginning to sprout, I took 
the hint, and, accordingly, early in June, I ploughed 
in avout an acre, where the previous crop had ripened 
the best; and in a few days, there sprung up a fine 
crop of young buckwheat, without any sowing. It 
grew much too thick, but ripened in good season, and 
yielded fifty bushels of seed. 

I think this isa profitable crop to raise, but it re- 
quires to be sown earlier than the common sort. It is 
not injured by the heat ofsummer, like the other kind, 
and it requires longer time to come to maturity. Ii 
is necessary to observe, also, that it should not be 








sown where it is to be followed imme tiate!y by wheat 











or aspring grain crop, aa some of it will shell out in 
harvesting, and spring up with the following crop.— 
The best way is, to sow it where it will be succeeded 
by a fallow, or by grass, 

I am now using, in my family, the flour made from 
this grain, and consider it quite as good’as the com- 
mon kind. It is less liable to be gritty, as it is not so 
apt to pull up by the roots in harvesting. The grain 
ismuch heavier than the common Buckwheat, and I 
think it will be found more valuable for all purposes 
to which it is applied. N. L. 

Macedon, N. Y., Jan. 1840. 





For the New Genesee Farmer. 
CHINA TREE=-CORN=--ONCE MORE. 
Messrs. Eprrors—Much has been said, of late a- 


gainst Thorburn’s celebrated China Corn, and if you 
will permit me, I wish to say a few words in its favor. 
And, lest any of your readers should infer that I have 
been bribed to engage in its defence, I would state, 
that 1 was nicely humbugged in the article, to the 
tune of $1,50, which I paid for six ears of this repu- 
ted carlu corn. That it does not possess the good 
qualitics attributed to it, eppears quite evident, and the 
fact of its being alate variety, must hrve been bnown 
to him whe gave it such a high recommendation. It 
was, in fact, a splendid humbug, and most admirably 
managed. Still, I fear, that in exposing the fraud, 
any good qualities which the corn may really poesess, 
will be entirely overlooked. With me it has not pro 

ved an entire failvre. I planted on the 5th of May, 
anda considerable quantity of my crop ripened suffi- 
ciently for seed. From information received from 
several gentlemen who have grown it the past season 
in Ohio, 1 am inclined to believe it will prove a valu- 
able variety in a more southern latitude. H. Case, 
Esq., Deputy Post Master at Buffalo, informed me 
that he raised about an acre of it the past season, on 
his farm in Ohio, and considers ita very profiteble va- 
riety for that section of country. From these facts, I 
infer that it may be well for our south-western neigh- 
bors to giveitatrial. Not, however, at two shillings 
an ear, for the benefit of G T—’s ‘‘widows and 
orphans,”’ but ‘‘without money and without price.”’ I 
intend to enclose an ear in every bundle or box of 
trees which I send south or west next spring; so that 
my customers, nolens rolens, shal! possess some of this 
noted ‘“‘China Tree Corn.” ; 

I have an early variety of the white flint corn, which 
very much resembles the China in appearance, only 
that it is not more than half the size. I intend, next 
season, to attempt to ‘‘cross’’ these two kinds togeth- 
er. This I hope to do by planting the China carly 
and the white flint several weeks later. 1 think a 
‘‘new variety’? may be thus obtained, which will 
prove valuable in this climate. 

Yours, &c., 

Buffalo Nursery, Jan., 1840. 


For the New Genesee Farmer. 


EXPERIMENTS ON POTATOES. 
Messrs. Thomas & Bateham—Ever since I com- 
menced farming, I have been engaged more or less in 
experiments, sometimes with favorable results, and 
sometimes otherwise. Last summer [ tried an exper- 
iment in raising potatoes, the details of which, if you 

think will intereat your readers, are at yout service. 
The ground upon which they were planted, was a 
part of a fie!d of nine acres, having been seeded to 
clover some four or five years ago, now mostly run 
mit. Jn the first place] drew upon the fie!d 225 cart 
‘toads of long yard manure, and eleo four loads of 
leached ashes. The part planted to potatoes, was 
ploughed with much care, of good depth, and smooth- 
ly laid over. Then followed a heavy roller length- 
wise of the furrow. The harrowing procees was con- 
until the surface was completely pulverized.— 





B. H. 
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On the first of June commenced planting, and this 
was the manner in which it was done: 

First, a line was stretched across the field, then fol- 
lowed a man making a trench under the line with a 
hoe. The potatoes were then dropped in the trench 
one foot apart, and a gill of air-slacked lime was 
thrown upon each potatoe. Then followed two men 
with hoes, drawing the earth from each side, and cov- 
ering the potatoes 3 or 4 inches deep. The rows were 
just three feet apart, all straight, and the whole looked 
as smooth and handsome as an onion bed. The a- 
mount of land planted was 126 rods, and the quan ity 
of seed was 30 bushels. The after culture was 
merely passing between the rows with a cultiva- 
tor, often enough to keep the ground loose, and free 
of weeds. During the first two months, the crop 
looked finely, but the very dry weather in the latter 
part of summer and fall, checked their growth and 
epoiled the crop, the whole amount of which was only | 
180 bushels, being merely at the rate of 220 bushels | 
to the acre. | 

And now for the conclusion of the whole matter.— | 
The only error I have been able to discover in the | 
whole process, was in planting them too shallow. Had 
I, with some instrument like a mattock or grub-hoe, 
cut’ through the turf, and placed the seed potatoes 60 | 
that the tubers would have been under the turf, I | 
think the crop would have been as large again. The | 
season wae so dry, and the manure covered so deep, 
and the crevices entirely filled, so that the first crop | 
derived little or no benefit from it. The lime, Pthink, 
improved the quality of the potatoe. 

Yours, &c. 

Untarw co., Jan. 25, 1840. 








M. M. 





For the New Genesce Farmer. 
Important Considerations for Farmers in the 
Genesee Country and the West. 
Messrs. Epirorns—When it was first announced | 
that the Genesee Farmer was to be discontinued, or | 
removed to Albany, I felt that I and my brother far- 








mers had lost a friend; and the Genesee country had | 
lost that which had done the most to promote its great- | 
ness and prosperity, and which was well calculated | 
to develope its resources. The Genesee Farmer had | 
its birth and education amongst us. We gave it our 

name, and regarded it as a part of ourselves which 

would remain with us during life. We nourished it 

in infancy, and trained it up to manhood; taught it our 

habits, our wants, and our resources, and prepared it 

for a glorious career of extensive usefulness. Where 
lo! at the time of our greatest need—and without our® 
leave or consent—it forsook us for the sake of prom- 

ised gain; and not only left us destitute, but betrayed 

our interests by exciting prejudice and suspicion a. 

gainst any successor which might be appointed to 

take its name and place. 


It is true we were promised a substitute from Al- 
bany, but thatis nearly three hundred miles off, and | 
av~y different country from Weetern New-York.— | 
Tae paper from there, although of higher price, | 
cannot possibly be as useful to us as one written and 
published in our midst. The very name of Albany, | 
grates harshly on my ear. It always reminds me of 
eandy barrens and political strife, rather than the beau- 
tiful and peaceful scenes of agriculture. J can scarce- 
ly believe that even an agricultural paper can long 
breathe the pestilential atmosphere ./ Albany, with- 
ext being injuriously affected by it. 

I rejoice, however, that our loss is made good— 
a successor has been appointed, and that, too, nota 
“spurious’’ novice, or a stranger, but a real genuine 
New Genesce Farmer, brought up and educated a- | 
mong3t us; one of the same family and school as our | 
former servant, but I trust more strongly attached to 
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full assurance of as good talents, and as great useful” 
ness as the oldone; and, what is more, will serve us 
at the same low price, (which is a consideration not to 
be overlooked these times. ) 

Of the complete success of the New Genesee Far- 
mer, I will not suffer myself to doubt. I cannot be- 
lieve that the intelligent farmers of the Genesee and 
Western country, will so mistake or neglect their own 
interests, asto refuse to patronize, read, and circulate 
a paper so eminently conducive to their prosperity. 
Nor yet, that many of them will substitute in its place 
a paper, which, while it costs them double, is not 
more than half as useful at least in this section of 
country. 

The mercantile and political interests of this coun- 
ty alone, support three or four daily papers, and as 
many weekly, at prices from two to eight dollars each 
per year; and if the cultivators of the soil, who con- 
stitute eight-tenths of our population, cannot sustain 
one paper devoted to their interests, even at the low 
price of fifty cents per year, it presents a sorry picture 
indeed, and will not speak well for this farming com- 
munity. Some farmers will excuse themselves from 


| taking even this paper, by the plea of hard times;— 


but in my estimation, instead of this being a reason 
for declining, it is the very first reason I would urge 
why every farmer in the land should iake it; and why 





increased and united efforts ehould be made for the 


| promotion of agriculture. If, as was formerly the 


case, our wheat brought us about two dollars per bush- 
el, we should have nothing to fear, there would be no 
cause for epecial effort or alarm; we might continue 
to sow our wheat and our clover, with full confidence 
of reaping a richreward, and of soon acquiring com- 
petence or wealth. But now our golden prospects are 
darkened, our wheat only brings, seventy-five cents 
per bushel, which is not adequate to our expenses, 
and the interest on our land. We need, therefore, to 
look around us for new resources, and new objects of 
New departments gf agriculture must 
Consequently, there is 


cultivation. 
be studied and engaged in. 


|| more need than ever, of circulating information on 


these-subjects. Not mere book-knowledge, manufac- 
tured by Lawyers, Doctors, &c., but plain, practical 
facts, written by farmers themselves, through their 
own paper, giving an account of their experiments 
and practice, and their most succeseful modes of in- 
creasing their profits. 

Such are the objects of the New Genesee Farmer, 
and such will be its influence, if farmers will do their 
duty, by extending its circulation, and writing for its 
columns. Yours, &c. Monrox. 

January 24th, 1840. 





An Appeal to the Farmers of Monroe==Propo= 
sed Agricultural Society. 


Broturer Farmers or Monror Countr— 

It is high time for us to awake. Troublesome 
times have coms upon us, and our harvests, although 
abundant, no longer bring us in our accustomed reve- 








boeme. It is assisted b> the anme friends, and givcs 


nue. Our expenditures are going on continually, 
but the Banks and the Millers have ‘‘stopped our 
supplies’’ of cash, and the consequences to us are 
the most disastrous. The truth is, our wheat for sev- 
eral years past, has brought an extravagant price, and 
in consequence we have become rather tuo extrava- 
gant in our expences. Our wheat crop haz supplied 
us with cash, and we have accustomed ourselves to 
purchase nearly every thing we desired—much of 
which we might have produced ourselves, or done 
without. So that our money has been expended as 
fast as obtained, leaving us but little the richer. At the 
same time, our exclusive attention to tke culture of 
wheat has prevented the gencral improvement of agi- 
culture, and left us entirely at the mercy of the fluctua- 
ting waves of commerce; prepared to feel the full 
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city of money, or a glutted market, should 1 
demand for our only staple, wheat. 

Now, every farmer will admit that these 
ought not so to be. The owners of this rich gj) 
possessing such resources and such advantages, ougy 
tobe much more inpereNpENT, and lees exposed, 
the effects of ‘panic’ or ‘pressure’ in the moncy mp) 
ket. This can be done by improving our agriculty 
so as to produce a greater variety, larger quantiy 
and better quality of articles on our farme, and thy 
lessen our need of money, while, at the same tim 
we increase our means for obtaining it. Monroe; 
one of the richest agricultural counties in the state, ay 
possesses advantages superior to almostany other; by 
at the same time it is behind many others in agricul, 
ral improvements, particularly with reference to sted 
As one evidence of this, I would refer to the dispp 
portion which exists in the Rochester Market, & 
tween the prices of different agricultural product.. 
A few days ago, when wheat was selling at elx dij 
lings a bushel, I asked the price of a joint of beef, a 
was told ten centsper pound. We have need, then 
fore to increase the quantity as well as improve th 
quality of our stock. 

As the first means of improvement, a more genen 
circulation of information among farmers is indispe 
sably necessary. Let every one subscribe for th 
New Genesee Farmer, (all can afford it,) and the 
let all who feel an interest in the subject, wiitefr 
its columns, giving an account of their success, a 
stimulating others to effort. I would particularlyy 
mind those who have choice stock, of the importang 
of giving information of it through the Farmer. 1; 
show that something has becn done on this subject, | 
would mention that there are in this county seven 
short-horned Durham Bulls, (which are better the 
any other to mix with our common cattle, ) and yeti 
does not seem to be generally known; at least but ver 
few try to avail themeelves of the opportunity offere 
for improving their stock. 

Breeding of horses, too, is most shamefully negler 
ed. The majority of farmers do not seem to refler, 
that it costs no more to raise a good colt than a pa 
one. Oliver Culver, Esq., of Brighton, owns a coh 
sired by the celebrated Henry, which cost him $2,00 
—a most perfect animal; and yet some farmers in thi 
vicinity, patronize the miserable cream horees, instetl 
of availing themselves of the best blood ever introd 
ced into Western New York. 

In sheep we are also far behind the age in improv! 
ment, as any one at all familiar with our market wi 
admit. In the breed of hogs there has been consid 
rable improvement within the few past years. Cd 
Sawyer, of this city, has some as fine specimens ry 
can.be found in any part of the country. Mr. Iw 
Moore, of Brighton, has also taken some pains toin 
troduce a very fine breed. Many otherss might & 
mentioned who have lately done much to imprew 
their farm stock, but I leave them, in hopes that the 












I mention these things to show that there is a disp 
sition on the part of many at the present time to im 
prove the agriculture of this country, and I truly be 
lieve that the time has come when vigorous and wnitd 
efforts are called for on the part of the friends of th 
cause. I say united, because I believe that no othe 
means would be so effectual as the organization of 


society would now be well sustained, with the mot 
beneficial results. Nearly all other professionsand 0 
cupations have heir societies and associations for mt 
tual benctit and improvement. But the cultivatorsd 
the soil, the great mass, and very foundation of tht 
community, bave nothing of the kind in this county. 
No united or systematic efforts have been made fot 
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=xthe most appropriate and important business of man 
_-the basis of our government and civilization. Let 
us no longer content ourselves in this way; but at 
onceset to work, and overtake the spirit ‘of the age— 
Jet us associate ourselves together for mutual aid, to 
jearn lessons of improvement from each other, and by 
exciting emulation, stimulate each other forward; 
thereby imcreasing our enjoyments and our posses- 
sions. 

I heve conversed with a number of inffuential far- 
mers, and they agree with me on this subject. And, 
with a view of testing the question, and bringing the 
matter before the community, I would suggest that all 
those who fvelan interest im the subject, send in their 
names and residence to the editors of the ‘‘Farmer,”’ 
during the month of February, together with their 
opinion a8 to the proper time for forming a society; | 
in order that if the project is approved, the names may 
be appended to a call for a county meeting, to take 
the matter into consideration. X. Y. 

Rochester, January 28th, 1340. 

Remarxs—We have several times been requested to 
bring the subject of an Agricultural Society before our 
readers, and rejoice that X. Y. has introduced it. If 
asociety is formed, it must be sustained by the efforts 
of practical farmere, and we prefer to let them speak 
on the subject. We will gladly attend to any sugges- 
tions that may be made to us, and pledge our most 
hearty co-operation in any plan which may be adopted 
for the promotion of the cause in which we are enga- 
ged. 

Our friend, X. Y., has a beautiful farm near this 
city, and we can assure our readers he feels a deep 
interest in the subject on which he writes. 

In connection with this subject, we are happy to in- 
form our readers, that Mr. T. Weddle, of E. Bloom- 
field, who is well known as an importer and raiser of 
fine stock, has bought an excellent farm near this city, 
and intends to remove to it without delay.—Eds. N. 
G, Farmer. 





For the New Genesee Farmer. 
ROHAN POTATOES. 

Mgssrs. Eprrors—I planted one bushel and a half 
of Rohan Potatoes last spring, and the result was as 
follows: 

The ground had been cropped with Ruta Baga for 
two years previous, and was prepared by once plough- 
ing and marking out with a plough int> rows three 
and a half feet apart. The seed was cut into pieces 
of one eye each, and two pieces planted in a hill—the 
hills three and a half feet apart. The ground planted, 
was about fifty rods, or one-third of an acre. They 
were planted about the last days of May, and ploughed 
and hoed twice during summer. Owing to the heavy 
rainsin June, and the peculiar situation of the ground, 
the water killed about oue hundred hills, and the eame 
number more were so nearly destroyed, as to produce 
but little. My loss from the wet I should think was 
fifteen or twenty bushels. On digging, I found from 
eight to fifteen large tubere in each hill, and my crop 
measured one hundred and seven bushele, being over 
eighty bushels from one, which is a very great saving 
of seed. 

If I had planted them abcut the first of May, the 
product would doubtless have been much larger, as 
they continued to grow till killed by the frosts, 

I have tried these potatoes for the table, and find 
them excellent, being dry, mealy, and of good flavor 
—equal, in my opinion, to any potatoe in common 
use. Yours, &c. 


Wheatland, Jan. 1840. 


THE CULTIVATOR. 
The first number of the seventh volume of this pe- 


E. Hanmoy. 








tiedical was published at the commencement of the 
year, and under the editorial supervision of Willis 
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Gaylord and Luther Tucker; we doubt not it will 
sustain the high character it acquired under the hand 
of Judge Buel. It is the same size and price as here- 
tofore, being somewhat larger than the New Genesee 
Farmer, and at one dollar per annum. It deserves 
the extentive patronage it receives ; and with only two 
other agricultural papers in the state, one at New York, 
and the other our own, at Rochester, we do not sce 
why our hundreds of thousands of farmers may not 
profitably extend their encouragement to all of them. 
Each county sustains several political papers, and 
hundreds are issued within the state; but who will 
deny that an agricultural paper is more important to 
the farming community? The Cultivator and New 
Genesee Farmer, both taken together, with the post- 
age, would cost less by nearly a dollar, than the post- 
age and cost of the cheapest political newspaper. 


AN EXPLANATION. 
‘*Preparing Manure for Hot-beds.”” 
On reviewing the article on this subject, on page 
18, it occurred to us that our remarks were not suffi- 
ciently explicit. We meant to be understood, that 
fresh unfermented stable manure should be lain in a 
heap to ferment, as much as two weeks before forming 
a hot-bed. But this preparation is not necessary, if 
the manure has already fermented. If a hot-bed be 
formed early in the season, and contain a good body of 
unfermented manure, such as is usually collected fresh 
from the stables by gardeners, in the vicinity of cities; 
it takes several days for it to ferment and become warm; 
then it almost invariably becomes too hot, and_for a 
number of days throws off a rank gas or steam, so that 
the young plants are either burnt or poisoned to death, 
and the bed has to be sown anew; and much time is 
lost. Whereas, if the manure be prepared before 
hand, as directed, the first violent fermentation takes 
place, and the injurious volatile gases escape before the 
bed ie formed; so that it may be sown almost imme- 
diately afterwards, with safety and success. We speak 


from experience. 








From the Yankee Farmer. 
BARN CELUARS FOR ROOTS, 


The communication of ‘* Economtst,’’ in the last 
number of the Farmer, relative to the cultivation of 
Roots as a feed for Stock, and the importance for pro- 
viding a suitable place to store them during the win- 
ter, contains come valuable suggestions, to which it 
would be well for every one who contemplates raising 
them in considerable quantities, to attend. 

Having raised several hundred bushels of Ruta 
Baga Turneps, and other roots, the past season, and 
not having been sufficiently careful to provide my eelt 
with conveniences for storing them elsewhere, I was 
compelled, though reluctantly, to take them into my 
cellar. The weather, at the time of harvesting them, 
and for eeveral weeke subsequent was uncommonly 
mild and warm, and the nauseous exhaltations from 
my turneps bin, in consequence were hardly endura- 
ble. A large proportion of the roots rotted, and filled 
the whole house, not even excepting the upper rooms 
and garret, with their pestilential effluvia -while the 
atmosphere of the cellar, the repository of my edi- 
ble treasure, was impregnated with an odor scarcely 
less potent and certainly no less beneficial to the in- 
mates of the rooms above, than the miasma of the 
most revolting carrion. 

In one bin, containing about two hundred bvshels, 
more than one bundred are rotten, and the remaining 
hundred will doubtless be in the same condition be- 
fore they can be redeemed from the filthy end putrid 
mass in which they are imbedded. Of the residue of 
my crops, which amounted in all to upwards of fou 
hundred and fifty bushels, from something less than 
three quarters of an acre, I have already fed nearly 
two hundred to my stock. The restare as sound and 
sweet as they were on the day they were harvested, 
having been frequently spread on the bottom of the 
cellar, and exposed to currents of air from the doors 
and windows ; a method which, if I had ‘time and 
space”’ sufficient for the operation, would doubtless 
have saved the rest. 

Although I cannot but regret the loss of my tur- 
neps, which I regard as the result of carelessness in 
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The two hundred and fifty bushels wil! amply remu- 
nerate me for the cost of cultivating the entire crop, 
and leave, after deducting the expense of raising and 
harvesting thoce that have rotted, a handsomer nett 
profit than any other crop on my farm. 

Eprrorra, Remarxs.—The above communication 
shows two facts very important to our farmers, and 
we hope that they will profit by them, as they are 
placed before them in a strong light. As our corres- 
pondent found that he was well paid for his labor in 
raising roots, even with a large loss, it is evident that 
his crop would have paid a very handsome profit, if 
saved well. And so great a loss, with the serious di 
advantage attending it, urges strongly upon every 
raiser of roots the importance of having a barn cellar..- 
Ed. Yankee Farmer. 





THE LIFE OF THE HUSBANDMAN. 


“TIT am a true laborer. Ican earn that I eat, get what 1 
wear, owe ne man hate, envy no man’s happiness—giad of 
other men’s good—content with my farm; and the greatest 
of my pride is to see my ewes graze and my lambs suck.’”’"— 
SHAKSPEARE. 
We have come to the conclusion that Nature’s tru. 
est nobleman is the man who earns his bread by the 
sweat of his face, upon his own bought and paid for 
plantation. An independent farmer may stand up- 
—_ own house-top and say to himself, as 
did— 
“T am monarch of all I survey, 
My right there is none to dispute ; 
From the centre, all ronad to the sea, 
I am lord of the fowl and the brute.” 

He is truly a rich monarch—with a landed title 
more secure than that of feudal lord or baron—more 
easily preserved and protected, not by deeds of valor 
and through the shedding of blood, but by the lawful 
labor of the hands. His house is his castle; hie acres 
his dominions. His gardens are his parks, his grass 
plats hie lawns, and his forests his groves. His cat- 
tle, sheep, and poultry are his subjecte, and he be- 
comes at pleasure, either the executioner or the mul 
tiplier of such subjects. Tell us if the king upon his 
throne has more power worth possessing. his happi- 
neas we know is less, as he increases toils, cares, and 
his corrows in proportion as the cultivator of the soil 
diminishes his. 

In the spring time he sows, in the autumn he reape. 
Providence has assured him that spring time shall! not 
fail, and he has the assurance of the Giver of every 
good and perfect gift, that as he sows, so shall he reap. 
His grounds are watered in the season of drought with 
the rains and dewa of heaven, and in the damp season 
the sun shines to cheer, invigorate, and give promice 
t»his labors. The severer tasks of the summer are 
sacceeded by the lighter labore of the winter. As we 
hive said, in the words of Wi!l SLakspeare ‘the 
earns that he eats, and gets what! e weers.”’ He may 
gay truly, and with an honest price— 

“T eat my own lamb, 
My chickens and ham, 
1 shear my own fice-e and I wear it.” 

What could a man want more? an: Low can a fer- 
mer, capable of onjoying life, posseseed of his fs. m- 
house, his farm, and his necessary implenents of bue- 
bandry, ever eigh for a residence within the encloc ure 
of a city—choosing bricks and mortar for the ellov- 
room of a spacious farm-house,—tbe dust of the town 
for a village; the three-story brick house for the gre- 
nary or the haycock; for the purest air of heaven, for 
the atmosphere of a thousand unwholesome smoky 
houees, and ten thousand unwholeeome breaths? How 
coulda farmer make euch a choice as this? Wewould 
pause for a reply, did we not know that the only an 
swer which could be devised, after along study, would 
be the unsatisfactory one that eomething better wie 
anticipated only: for it would be a miracle, almost, for 
a man to find himself happier or in better circumstan- 
ces after a change of residence from the country to tke 
city. No, no. Thg true elysinm; the real paradice 
on earth, is the country. The city for the task-mere 
tor and his hard-working servant; but the country fcr 
the man who wishes for health and leisure, content 
ment and a long life. 

The ancient Romane venerated the plough, and at 
the earliest, purest time of the Republic, the greatest 
praise which could be given to an illustratious charee. 
ter, was a judicious and industrious husbandman,— 
Portland Adv. 





Exrcution.—Robert Miller was executed on Fri- 
day last, at Whitesboro, for the murder of Tarney 
Leddy. Some fifteen hundred persons had co lecte | 
for the purpose of seeing the execution, but they were 
disappointed, the sheriff baving made such anange- 








baving harvested them too early and the went of euf- 
ficient storage, T heve but little ground for complaint, 


ments es are contemplated by law for private execue 
tions. 
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In our iast, we gave a particular notice of the “‘Mag- 
azine of Horticulture.’’ The first number of the 
sixth volume has since come to hand, and we extract 
two articles from its pages, which we are confident 
will give our readers a favorable impreseion of the abil- 
ity and talent with which the work is conducted. 


THE CULTIVATION OF CELERY. 


BY J. W. RUSSELL. 

As good celery is always sure to meet with a ready 
sale in the market, and command a liberal price when 
found there, I propose giving a few practical remarks 
on the necessary treatment required, from the first 
sowing of the seed in the spring, to the taking up of 
the roots, in the autumn, for uee. In the first place, 
be it remembered, that the writer of this does not 
claim any greater knowledge than that possessed by 
gardeners and others, who have had experience in the 
cultivation of celery; but as this article may meet the 
eye of those persons who have not acquired the requi- 
site knowledge, to grow it to perfection, it is probable 
they may glean something from it, that may be of 
some assistanee to them. 

There are six or eight varieties of celery cultivated, 
and all those who cultivate it, have their favorite 
kinds; nevertheless I will venture to reeommend the 
white solid, and the rose colored solid celery, to be 
grown, either for the market or for family private use. 
The secend weck in April, if there is a cucumber 
frame at work, prepare two or three shallow boxes, and 
fill thom with fine rieh soil, and sow the seed on the 
surface, with a liberal hand; then press it down pretty 
solid, with a piece of board, and cover it, lightly, with 
very fine, sifted earth; this done, give the whole a gen- 
tle watering, and place the boxes in the frame, close to 
the front. 

When the plants make their appearance give them 
air every day, if possible, by propping up the sash, at 
the front, where the boxes are placed. soon as it 
is perceived that the plants have the least tendency to 
grow up weak, they must be removed from the frame, 
jm nediately to the open air, chosing some well shel- 
teed spot. On the approach of foul weather they may 

2 removed to some place under eover, and taken out 
again after the unfavorable weather is over. If no 
frame, as spoken of, be at hand, sow the seed on a rich 
moist piece of ground, the last week in April, ina 
sheitered situation: the ground must be well enriehed 
for this purpose, and the older the manure is, the bet- 
ter‘ Dig it over, and rake the surface very fine and 
even; then sow the seed pretty thiek, on the surface, 
and with a clean spade beat it lightly down, nice and 
even, and cover it over, about a quarter of an inch, 
with fine soil. 

As eoon as the plants are about two inches high, they 
should be transplanted into a nursery bed—but pre- 
vious to this, the ground must be well manured and 
dug over; then lay a boardon the ground, in order to 
stand upon, and set the plants out in regular order, at 
feist three inches apart, plant from plant. Some may 
think this last process too much trouble; but I can as- 
eure all who have such an idea that it is a process in- 
dispensably necessary, and the utility of it will be 
presently seer, When the plants are taken up from 
the seed bed, before proceeding to transplant them, 
do not forget to rub off all the side shoots, which, it 
will! be seen, are just making their appearance around 
the base of the plants, end cut off the ends of the 
roots, if it is desired to produ: first rate celery. 

About the first or second week of July the plants 
will be ready for the final planting out—their strong, 
robust appearance, by this time, I imagine, will give 
great encouragem2nt to the grower, to go on and end 
thie good work: but, on the contrary, if the plants had 
nut been removed from the azed bed as before advised, 
what a miserable appearance would they now make; 
80 much 89, that the stems being too weak to bear up 
the tops, now that they stand singly, they would lie 
flat upon the ground, When thigis the case, the rem- 
edy is, to cut off the tops, and leave three or four na- 
ked stems sticking up—a disgrace to any person who 
has the least pretension to its cultivation. The plants 
being s> weak it will be found necessary to shade them 
from the sun, through the middle of the day, for some 
time, until nature has made a fresh effort, and the 
plants start to grow: not so with those that have been 
transplanted; for by removing them with a trowel, on 
adam) day, tiey will scarce feet the change. This 
is the zain,—for whilst the others will require shading 
and nursing, these will be making a rapid growth; 
and however well the former plants are nursed, it is 
rare that they ever make such good heads as those that 
receive no check. ; 

If the cultivator has a peat meadow, that is at no 
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situation of any for the growth of celery; but as 
there are but few, comparatively speaking, who have 
such facilities, the next best location would be where 
the soil is deep and moist, with the sub-soil clay.— 
One sure guide to go by is, always to prefer deep 
moist soil, whatever the sub-soil may be; for it mat- 
ters not, however rich the ground may be made with 
manure; if there is a deficiency of moisture, the 
growth will be stinted. 

In preparing the trenches for the fina! planting, if 
the soil is deep, dig it out to the depth of eighteen 
inches by fifteen inches in width; and the length as 
far as is thought proper for the number of plants; six 
inches of the trench must be filied up with the best 
old rotted manure that can be procured; as long straw 
litter is not suitable, it should never be used. After 
the manure has been thrown into the trench, it should 
be dug over, in order to mix the soil at the bottom of 
the trench thoroughly with it; this done, cut a little 
of the soil from each side of the trench, for the pur- 
pose of covering it about an inch, and it will then be 
ready for the plants, which should be set out six or 
eight inches apart, in a straight line down the centre. 

Keep the celery free from weeds, and earth a little, 
at different times, until the trench is nearly filled up; 
then earth it up no more, until it is done for the last 
time, which should be the first or second week of Sep- 
tember, or sooner, if neceseary. I have two reasons 
for following this process. The first is, that the roots 
of the plants are already covered as much as they 
ought to be, if we suppose the sun and air has any ef- 
fect on them, or is of any benefit to them. My sec- 
ond reason is, that the celery will makea stronger 
growth, and will be very much superior, both in aize 
and quality, to that which is earthed up every week or 
ten days, as is generally done. Good celery ought to 








be solid, thoroughly blanched and of large size, and 
perfectly clear of any blemish, such as rust or canker. 
Yours, J. W. Russzut. 
Mount Auburn, Cambridge, Dec., 1839. 





From the Magazine of Horticulture. 
REVIEW OF 


The Farmer’s Companion, or Essays on the princi- 
ples and Practice of American Husbandry, with 
the address delivered before the Agricultural and 
Horticultural Societies of New Haren county, 
Conn. By the late Hon. Jesse Burt. 12 mo. 
pp. 303. Boston, 1839. 


One great obstacle to a more rapid advancement of 
agriculture, in this country, has been the want of cor- 
rect and practical information upon the subject. It 
is true that, within the last few years, numerous ag- 
ricultural periodicals have sprung up, and among 
them some of much merit, which have been valuable 
aids in the diffusion of practical knowledge. The 
Cultirator, of which the much lamented author of 
the Essay, at the head of this article was the origina- 
tor and conductor, has been, above all, signally instru- 
mental in effecting important changes in American 
husbandry. To the practical knowledge which he 
possessed he united sound theoretical information, 
which enabled him to impart useful lessons to the 
husbandman. No writer, among the many who have 
contributed to the instruction of the farming commu- 
nity, has seemed to take so broad and comprehensive 
a view of the importance of agriculture, as a means of 
enhancing the prosperity of the country, and the con- 
dition of society, as Judge Buel. His heart and soul 
were enlisted in its cause; and he labored hard to dis- 
seminate such information as would eradicate the old 
and expl ded method of farming, and to introduce in- 
its placz, the modern and more rational system, which 
would be s9 influential in producing the opposite re- 
sults of the old system. He was aware that it was 
an arduous task. To combat the prejudices of those 
who had for years followed the same beaten track, al- 
most determined to listen to nothing which was an in- 
novation upon the established practice, was no vain 
work. But he made the attempt, and, it is scarcely 
necessary for us to say, with such remarkable success 
as to accomplis': the most unexpected results. One 
of the principal objects for which he labored, was the 
elevation of the agricultural profession. The idea 
which has been so prevalent with many, that plough- 
ing, and digging, and planting and gathering, consti- 
tute the sole requirements to practice farming success- 
fully, has tended to rank agriculture—the parent and 
fostering moter of all arts—so low, as to render the 
occupation of a cultivator of the soil one of derision, 
and an employment from which hundreds have turned 
away, to seek out other sources of business, which 
they have imagined would confer more wealth and 








time overflowed with water, he will find it the best 


respectabi! ‘ty. 


Von. 


But the dissemination of better information hag q. 
wakened reflection upon the subject. If agriciltury _ 
has not been elevated to its proper place, it has been be: _ 
cause those who practice it have not made any attemptg 
to improve the art or enlighten their minds—they hayg | 
not gone into the principles of the science—they have 
not studied the unerring laws of nature, which haye 
such a controlling influence upon vegetation. Phygj. | 
cal power has alone been deemed the important requj. | 
site, and science discarded altogether. But, in the 
language of the author of the above work, we may | 
say, 

** There is a redeeming spirit abroad. The light 
of science are beaming upon the agricultural world, 
and dissipating the clouds of superstitious ignorance 
which have so long shrouded it in darkness. The | 
causes which have for some time been actively opera. | 
ting to improve the condition of the other arts, and to 
elevate the character of those who conduct them, are 
extending their influence to agriculture. A new and 
better system of husbandry is coming into vogue, 
which has been productive of great good, and which 
promises many new comforts and blessing to ourselves 
and children.”’ 

We have thus noticed some of the many -important 
changes which have been made in our agriculture, du. 
ring the last eight or ten years, in a degree, we believe, 
through the influence of Judge Buel. We had an 
ticipated still greater advancement by the aid of hig 
uscful pen; but he has been suddenly taken from ug 
by an all-wise Providence, when his services were be- 
coming of the greatest value, and we trust that the 
good precepts which he advanced, arid the excellent 
example which he set, may long exert their beneficial 
eflects upon the agriculture of the co intry. 

The present essay was prepared by Judge Buel but 
a short period before his death, and the last sheet has 
but just been issued from the press, when the commu 
nity was called upon to mourn his loss. It would be 
useless for us to occupy space with a simple review of 
the work, as we could not do it any justice in the limit. 
ed room we have to spare. Every farmer should own 
it—he should not only own it, but read it—he should 
study it—it should be his text book, in all matters re- 
lating to farming;—and if it is not the means of dou- 
bly increasing the products of his farm, it will be be. 
cause the author’s plain, practical and familiar lessons 
have been disregarded. 

The essay is divided into twenty-seven chapters, the 
last of which treats on rural embellishment; and, as | 
this is a subject which has received but little attention, 
especially from farmers, we cannot refrain from me- 
king some extracts from this chapter. It concludes 
thus:— 

‘‘ There are few things better calculated to attach 
us to our homes,—where the social virtues love to con- 
gregate, and to dispense their blessings, than rural em- 
dellishments. This is true, whether we; apply the 
term to our neighborhood or individual abode. The 
public grounds about the great cities of the old conti- 
nent, some of which comprise an area of five hundred | 
acres, are the theme of general admiration, the thea- 
tres of healthful exercise and recreation, and the sour- 
ces of high intellectual enjoyment. The lesser towns 
and villages, even of our country, owe more of their 
charm and interest to the trees and plants which em. | 
bellish their squares, street and grounds. in the eye of 
a man of taste, than to any ostentatious show of brick 
and mortar—more to the beauties of nature than to 
the works of man. Nay, the highest efforts of the 
human intellect are in vain put in requisition to imi- 
tate the handiworks of the Creator. And when we 
come down to the suburban residence, and even to the 
unostentatious abode of the farmer, how are their 
beauties heightened, and their value enhanced, bya 
screen of ornamental trees, and a well-kept garden.” 

It is a common opinion, that he who plants trees 
does not p'ant for himself, but for posterity; that he 
will not enjoy their fruit or recline beneath their shade; 
but that those who follow him will reap the benefit 
of his labors. Judge Buel has shown the fallacy of 
such reasoning, by relating his own experience on the 
subject. 

‘* London tells us that in travelling front Strasburgh 
to Munich, he passed through a continued avenue of 
forest and fruit trees planted on both sides of the 
highway for more than one hundred milee. 
that has passed through New England, in summer, 
has not admired the beautiful trees with which he is 
ina measure enshrouded? The great objection to 
planting is, that one may not live to enjoy the fruit or 
the shade of the trecs which he planis. Such an ob- 
jection ie unworthy of the age, which should, if it 
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to hold ashorter tenure of life than all of us hope for, 
and mostof us expect. Twenty years ago, at forty 
ears of age, we commenced the cultivation of what 
was termed a barren, untameable common, not an acre 
of which had been cultivated, and on which a tree or 
shrub had never been planted by the hand of man.— 
We have now growing in our court-yard, comprising 
about half an acre, and in che highway in front of It, 
fifty species of forest and ornamental trees, many of 
them forty and fifty feet high, more than fifty species 
of ornamental shrubs, not including the rose, besides a 
vast number of herbaceous, ornamental, and bulbous 
and flowering perennial plants—the greatest number 
of which, in all their variety and hue of foliage, flow- 
ers, and fruit, may be embraced in a single view from 
the piazza. Most of our fruits havc been raised by us 
from the seed, or propogated by grafting or budding, 
Yet we can enumerate more than two hundred kinds, 
including varieties, which we are now in the habit of 
gathering annually from trees, vines, &c., of our own 
planting. We feel grateful to God for these rich and 
abundant blessings, and for the impulse which prompt- 
ed our labor. We have adduced our own example, 
not in a spirit of vaunting, but to convince the young 
and middle-aged, that there is abundant reason for 
them to plant with the hope of enjoying the fruits of 
their labor. The old should plant from an obligation 
they owe to society, and for the requital of which they 
have but ashort period allowed them. The young 
should plant for the double purpose of benefitting them- 
selves and their children. 

*¢We would by no means advise that the farmer 
should confine himself to mere ornamental trees.— 
There are many fruit trees that are not only ornamen- 
tal but useful, about dwellings, as the cherry, pear, 
apple, quince, &c. 

‘‘There is not a spring or an autumn in which a 
few hours cannot be spared without detriment to the 
labors of the farm, to plant out fruit and ornamental 
trees and shrubbery about the dwelling, and but very 
few hours are requisite. There is no great art requi- 
red in the business. The holes for the plants should 
be dug larger and deeper than the size of the roots, in 
order that these may be surrounded on all sides by 
arich surface mould, into which the new roots may 
push freely, and find food. The infertile soil from the 
pit should be thrown away, and its place supplied by 
mould taken from the surrounding surface; the roots 
should have their natural direction, and the earth be 
well pressed upon them; and the plants shouid be 
protected from cattle till they are of a size not to be 
injured by them.”’ 

We commend the work to every individual inter- 
ested in agriculture; and we trust its diseemination 
will elevate and improve the standing of agriculture, 
and conduce to its prosperity throughout the country. 





From the Yankee Farmer. 
BETTER BUY. THAN BORROW. 


I like to see a farmer well provided with tools, that 
he need not be subject to the very troublesome incon- 
venience of borrowing. Some, however, prefer to 
carry on their work by means of their neighbor’s im- 
plements, and, from frequent use of the same, they 
seem to think, that they derivea positive right to them. 
You may bring home a new axe, for instance, all 
ground and sharp for business, and, in half an hour, if 
you wish for it, you are pretty sure to find it at the 
woodpile of your borrowing neighbor. Is not this 
most provoking? A farmer, as well as a mechanic, 
should have tools of his own. How would it answer 
for a carpenter to depend upon a brother artificer for 
his broad-axe, his mallet, his hammer, and hand-saw ? 
For myself, I have always endeavored to keep on hand, 
and ready for use, every sort of farming utenails, tha’ 
1 wor I may need, in my, rather small way, perhaps, 
of husbandry ; and it may be, that what has been re- 
marked about it is true, viz: that, for this very reason, 
my neighbors are but too negligent in this matter, cal- 
culating that whenever they want a tool, they know 
where to find one. I have been called a ‘good-natu- 
red man, and willing to oblige,’ but, from this time 
hereceforth, I am determined to set up my Ebenezer 
in the business, and show them, that [ am not 
without gritandresolution. I will not be pestered, as 
I have been for a series of years, with such continual 
annoyance. I would be liberally disposed towards 
my neighbors; I would be in season and out of season 
in my good offices; but with respect to farming tovls, 
there is nd. more lack of them for the agriculturis's, 
than there is of lace, ribands, and trinkets for a ball 
room. Every sort and kind of tool is offered for sale 
at the Agricultural stores, and a man is not obliged 
now, asonce, to botch up an old, worn-out tool, be- 
cause there are no more to be purchased. The best 
accommodation on this behalf may now be found on 
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the right, and on the Jeft, so that borrowing is out of 
the question. I say to the farmer who expects to car- 
ry on his business by depending on his neighbors for 
tools,—‘ avaunt & nor presume to meddle with my 
scythe, my rake, my flail, my brake, my axe, my hoe, 
my plough, my crow;’ ay, and again I say, hands off 
from my beetle and wedges. 

Beetle and wedges! Apropos.--These are the 
worst of all implements for lending, and, when once 
from home, the owner is sure to see his beetle return- 
ed, (if it even be returned,) cracked, ringless and 
useless. By the way, I have said above, that every 
sort and kind of farming tool is offered for sale at the 
agricultural stores; but it ie not so altogether. Not 
long since 1 made inquiry at the several establish- 
ments in the city for a beetle, when, behold, I was 
told that no such thing was there, or ever was. ‘Call 
at the wooden-ware shops,’ said they, ‘and you will 
be accommodated.’ I replied that a beetle was a far- 
mer’s utensil, and why not keep them? ‘No,’ was 
the answer, ‘a beetle belongs to the line of brooms, 
baskets, mops, and bread-trays.’ ‘ Whew!’ eaid I, 
and, trudging away to one of the washtub merchants, 
made inquiry for the article. They, indeed, showed 
me something, called a beetle; but, ‘O, tempora, O, 
mores!’—a miserable, flimsy affair! What a wretch- 
ed falling off, in the beetle line, from those noble 
thumpers in the days of our grandfathers! Abraham 
Anthracite stood hard by and remarked, ‘ what need 
of such tools now-a-days, when wood-fires have grown 
out of fashion, and coal is all the go?” But I soon sa- 
tisfied Abraham, that he knew not half the purposes 
of beetle and wedges upon a farm. Earmera do with- 
out them? ‘’Tis an absurdity.’ I may be thought 
more nice than wice, when I say, ‘ give me a finish- 
ed beetle for my use. I want none of your ill-shaped 
smashers, as long asa horse’s head. I would have a 
smooth and stout handle also, a little biggest at the 
upper end, that it need not slip out of my hands, when 
I give the blow. The rings, to be sure, need not be 
polished but they should be of proper width, circum- 
ference, and thickness, and of toughiron. J want no 
shamming in the making of my farming tools.’ I 
turned to leave the place, when Abraham again accos- 
ted me, saying, ‘I tell you what, neighbor, come to 
think on’t, if you should purchase a good beetle, I may 
want to borrow it in preparing some fencing stuff for 
a little lot I have in your vicinity.’ ‘ Borrow! you 
borrow, Abraham?’ said I, and hastily departed, leav- 
ing him to ponder on where and how he might supply 
himself with beetle and wedges. 


Again, another word or two on the subject of bor- 
rowing. You may say, Mr. Reader, that ‘farmers 
ought to be obliging to each other, and, that without 
borrowing and lending, more or Jess, it will be diffi- 
cult for a neighborhood to prosecute their business of 
agriculture, as oftentimes, it happens, that accidents 
occur;—tools may be suddenly broken and destroyed, 
without a chance of immediate reparation, &c. Gran- 
ted. It is the duty of all to lend their aid in such ca- 
ses, and when I refuse to assist my neighbor in such 
en emergency, then mark me for a disobliging, cross- 
grained fellow, But, sir, it is the negligent, habitual 
borrower, the one who cares not a fig for your tool, 
after he has done with it, and who never will own 
one, so long as he can borrow, against whom I lay 
my charge. Neither do they confine it to tool-bor- 
rowing altogether; I can hardly get my newspaper in- 
to my hands from the Post Office, before I am assailed 
by some little urchin with—‘ daddy wants the print,’ 
as much as to say, that we take it in partnership! — 
But, in particular, with borrowing farmers I have no 
patience. Noone can work without tools, and if a 
man owns land, and pretends to farm it, let him sup- 
ply himself, to prevent hard words and wry looks. I 
set my face against these habitual borrowers of farm- 
ing tools. Let them‘not think of being accommoda- 
ted from my tool-house. Touch not;—meddle not 
with mine, from my garden dibble to my beetle and 
wedges. Spuitioc. 





Decomposition or Putrefaction of Vegetables. 


All vegetables, when the principle of life has de- 
parted from them, begin spontaneously to be decom- 
posed (to putrify.) The elements which enter into 
the composition of plants, when lett entirely to the 
disposal of their chemical affinities, have a tendency 
to separate from each other end form new compounds 
very different from those which compose the living 
plant. This is termed the ‘‘spontaneous decomposi- 
tion’ of vegetables. The substances formed by the 
new arrangement of the elements of the vegetables, 
as if it had been totally annihilated when life ceased 
to preserve its particles together in the vegetable form. 





c compounds formed, when the vegetable dies 
end puitrection goes on, are, carbonic acid, water, 
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carbonic oxide, and carburetted hydrogen. The two 
former are the chief results of the decomposition; the 
two latter formed more eparingly, and principally 
when there is not a free supply of oxygen to the sub- 
stance undergoing decomposition. The carbon and 
hydrogen of the plant have a constant tendancy to 
unite with oxygen, and form carbonic acid and water. 
Now there is never present in the vegetable a suffi- 
cient supply of oxygen to produce these compounds 
presented from external sources, as formed, one of 
which (carbonic oxide) requires a less quantity of car. 
bon and hydrogen. 

In‘vegetables which decay under water, carburctted 
hydrogen is abundantly formed ; hence arises.the gas 
which is found so plentiful in summer in stagnant 
waters containing quantities of putrelying vegetables. 

The spontaneous decomposition of vegetables 
on most rapidly when they are exposed to the air, kept 
moist, and preserved at a degree of warmth higher 
than the usual temperature of the atmosphere. Pu- 
trefaction is retarded or almost prevented if the veg- 
etable be dried, so that its own moisture is expelled, 
carefully excluded from air and moisture, and kept 
cold. The influence of heat in promoting the decay 
of vegetables depends upon the repulsive power it. 
possesses, by which it disposes the various elements 
to assume the gaseous form. Animals and vegetables 
are frequently found in snow or ice, in a high state of 
preservation. 

Such are the changes which go on in the dead plant. 
That mysterious agent, Life, is able by its peculiar 
power, to control and overcome the chemical attrac- 
tions which tend to produce theee changes and reteins 
these clements in that state of combination best adap 
ted for the performance of their proper functions: at 
the moment however, in which life ceases to superin- 
tend the exercise of these functions, they cease and 
the chemical attractions, no longer restrained by the 
vital principle, obtain full sway. The carbon, oxygen, 
and hydrogen, formerly existing in the state of wood, 
bark, leaves, fruit, or seeds, obey the laws of chemis- 
try, return to the state of carbonic acid, water or in- 
flammable gas, mix with earth and atmosphere, afford 
nutriment to the new plants, again form leaves, flow- 
ers, and all the beautiful and diversified organs of the 
vegetable creation—again wither and decay, and re- 
turn to the soil to supply new generations, and contin- 
ue the same ceries of unceasing revolutions. —Chim- 
istry of Nature. 





* Notwithstanding the immense grain crops of this 
country, the past season, and the fact that large quen- 
tities of flour have been exported to Europe, still sev- 
eral vessels have arrived at New York recent'y with 
rye, from Odessa. This may seem like ‘caiyig 
coals to New Castle,’ to those who are not accuerid 
with the fact that this rye is intended for the isti- 
lery.—Boston Times. 





Great Wueat Market in On10.—A writer in 
the Zanesville Ohio Republican states that there have 
been two millions one bundred fifty thoveand brshcls 
of grain sold this year inthat country. This is farm- 
ing to some purpose. 





Let the best ears of corn be selected annually, and 
there will be an annual improvement; in this way, 
some kinds that were only middling some years ago. 
have now become excellent. 

Two farmers may have the same kind of corn, and 
one selects with care his seed, while the other is neg- 
lectful ; after some years there is so wide a difference 
that the” negligent man is astonished at the supericr 
crop of him who has acted with sagacity, and paysa 
high price for the improved variety. 

He is convinced by positive proof that others have 
been going forward while he has been stationary, or os 
Paddy says, ‘‘ advancing backwards,’ and at last be 
awakes from his lethargy and endeavors to progress in 
rapid strides, by adopting the improvements that others 
have steadily and profitably pursued.— Yankee Farmer 





Sivcutar Trxurrs.—King John gave eeveral lands 
at Kopperton and Atterton, in Kent, to Solomon Atte- 
field, to be held by this singular service : That, ee 
often as the King should be pleased to cross the ses, 
the said Solomon, or his heirs should be obliged to ac- 
company him, to hold his majesty’s head, if there 
should be occasion for it, ‘‘ that is, if he should be sea 
sick ;’’ and it appears, by the record in the Tower, that 
‘this same office of head holding was actvaily perform. 
ed in the reign of Edward the Firet. 





More than sixty thousand persons are registered on 
the books of the twelve municipalities of Paris, as in 





a state of starvation. 











THE GOOD WORK ADVANCING. | 


Nothing can have a greater tendency to encourage 
tie friends of an enlightened and judicious system ot 
@ sriculture to persevere in their praiseworthy efforts, 
than the spirit of improvement which appears to be 
widely diffusing itself throughout our land. The re- 
salts of the late Cattle Shows and Agricultural Exhibi- 
tions held in various parts of the Union during the 
p-eaent season—the increasing interest manifested by 
members of others—the fine condition of the stock 
echibited—the great variety and value of new agri- 
é:ltural implements, and the determination of the till- 

73 of the soil not to rest short of every attainable im- 
provement, to bring their farme to the highest grade 
ii the scale of fertility, and of consequent profit to 
tiemselves, and great advantage to the community at 
large—are full of promise. 

During the present year, a large number of Agri- 
cultural Societies have been organized, possessing 
within themselves the elements of great good. Be- 
si les, several societies formed long since, and which 
were permitted to languish through the lukewarmness 
of their members, have been resuscitated—many new 
g2:ieties have been formed, numbering among their 
m:mbers many of the most enlightened and public 
spirited agriculturists of our country—and far greater 
attention has been paid to the interests of agriculture 
in all its various depatments, than at any previous time. 
Experiments have been made, if not on the great scale, 
at least very extensively—and in this matter the farm- 
er has a decided advantage. Knowledge has been 
greatly increased, and our brother farmers, many of 
them at least, are prepared to enter in good. spirits and 
in somewhat improved .circumstances, on the labors 
of another year. 

The raising of roots for the purpose of feeding cat- 
tle is no longer'a matter of experiment. The great 
importance of this crop is now established, and we 
presume that those persons who have put in their 
winter grain, where the sugar beet has been last raised, 
and especially if two successive crops have been taken 
from the same ground, provided the earth has been 
properly turned up, and the grain sown of a good qual- 
ity, will be abundantly satisfied with the results of the 
ensuing season. The sugar beet especially, and the 
reotcrop in gencral, has a tendency to leave the ground 
in admirable order for any of the small grain crops to | 
suceced. While we recommend to every farmer to 
put in a full supply of roots the ensuing season, suffi- 
cient for his cattle during the next winter, we would 
advise him not to entertain the opinion, or even to at 
tempt the manufacture of sugar from the beet. It is 
not the province of the farmer—and in the present state 
of chemical and agricultural science, it eannot become 
a profitable subject of household fabrication. To be 





THE NEW GENESEE FARMER, 


NO ADVERTISEMENTS will we inserted in this paper, 


|| except such as relate to matters connected with Agriculture 


and Horticulture; and these will not be allowed more than 
2 or 3 insertions. . 


BUFFALO NURSERY. 

ARGE ADDITIONS are constantly being made to this 

establishment, and it now embraces a large collection of 
choice varieties of the Apple, Pear, Plum, Peach, Cherry, 
Apricot, Quince, Almond, Grape, Currant, Goosel:erry, Rasp- 
berry, Strawberry, &c. Also, a tine collection of Ornamen- 
tal Trees and Shrubs, Vines, Creepers, Bulbous Roots, Her- 
baceous Perennial Flowering Plants; 100 kinds of the finest 
hardy Roses; 15 kinds of Peonies; 75 kinds of the most 
splendid double Dahlias. Also, a large collection of choice 
Green House Plants, in fine order. [—7A few thousand Mo- 
rus Multicaulis, at low prices. 

The location of this Nursery is well adapted to supply 
Wesiern orders; as the numerous Steam Boats on the lakes 
enable the proprie:or to ship all packages direct to port with- 
out delay. Printed catalogues forwarded gratis to any per- 
sons on receiving their address. Orders will receive prompt 
attention. B. HODGE, 

Buffalo, Feb. ist., 1840. 


NURSERY AT POULTNEYVILLE. 
HE SUBSCRIBER has several thousand thrifty young 
Mountain Ash and Yellow Locust Trees for sale, low, 
in large or small quantities. Also, an assortment of Peach 
and Apple Trees, Ornamental Shrubs, Bulbous Roots, &c. 
Packages delivered to order at Poultneyville, Palmyra, or 
Rochester. 2DY ARD. 
Poultneyville. Wayne co., N. Y. Feb. 1849 











Gil son’s Straw Cutters and Root Slicers. 
FOR CUTS AND DESCR PTIO’8&, SEE PaGe 25, N. G. PARMER. 








successful, its manufacture must be conducted on the 
great scale: then there is neither risk nor difficulty. 
The farmer should be content with raising, at the pres- 
ent, a sufficient quantity of roots for his own use, and | 
the keeping of hia stock, and when sugar manufacto- | 
ries aad refineries are established, then it will be time 
to think of raising beets for the purpose of sugar-ma- | 
king; and no doubt, if the business he properly com- | 
menced—with a competent head, sufficient capital, 
and the right kind of machinery—a ready market at 
fair prices will be found for all the beets that can be | 
raise] within the proper circle of each manufacturing | 
establishment. Bet, admitting that a pound of sugar | 

is never made from the beet, still, its introduction into 

the country, and its almost universal culture, must be | 
regarded asa national benefit. The large return it) 
renders, the eagerness with which almost all - of 
stocks feed on it, and their disposition to fatfén on it} 
—its pecuilar adaptations to dairy stock, not merely 
increasing the quantity but also the quality of the milk | 
and butter, together with the excellent order in which | 








it lenves the ground on which it is grown, all concur | 
in pointing it out as one of the most eligible crops the | 
farmer can raise. We would by no means have the | 
sugar bect raised to the exclusion of other root crops, | 
especially such as the ruta baga, carrots, potatoe, &e.; 
es a change, even for stock, is both good and desira- | 
ole. 

The more general introduction among our farmers 
of improved implements in agriculture, has not been | 
without its effect. Many of these machines are caleu- | 


HESE MACHINES are now manufactured by the Sub- 

scriber at his machine shop, near the east end of the Ac- 
queduct, Rochester, where a supply wiil be kept for sale, and 
also at the Rochester Seed Store. Farmers are respectfully 
invite: to examine these inachines before purchasing others, 
as it is confidenily believed that they are superior to any oth- 
er machine of the kind now in use. 

The price of the Straw Cutter is = - - §20 


OF the Root Slicer, ee ee 11 
JOSEPH HALL. 


Rochester, Feb. 1840. 


PURE CLOVER SEED WANTED. 
A Y PERSON having a load or more of warranted pure 
Clover Seed, may do well to call at the Roche.ter seed 
Store, or write to the subscriber. 

Rochester, Feb ist. 1840. 


SEED STORE CATALOGUE. 
HE New Catalogue of the Rochester Seed S:ore, will be 
published in time to send out with the next nuniber of 
the New Genesee Farmer. Descriptions of some new and 
valuable articles from Europe, wlil be given in the next num- 
ber of the Farmer. M. B. BATEHAM. 





M. B. BATEHAM. 








MORUS MULTICAULIS FOR SALE. 
HE Subscriber offers to those who would engage in the 
silk business, in Western New York, good sized and 
healthy trees, of last season’s growth, and measuring from 
three to five feet in height, and untrimmed, on as reasonable 
terms = any other person. All letters in relation thereto, 
t paid, will meet with prompt attention 
aa 4 E. F. MARSHALL, 
Corner of Buffalo & Exchange-sts. 
Rochester, 1 mo 1, 1940. 


GENUINE ROHAN POTATOES. 
TS cele>ratel potatoes are for sale at the Roches‘er 
Seed-Siore, at the following low prices :—@2 per bushel 
—85 per barre!, (2 12 bushe!s.) 

As the price will undoubtedly advance in the spring, those 
who wish to obtain them will do well to order them soon.— 
They will be safe!y kept till spring, if desire, and sent ac- 
cording to order. M. B. BATEHAM. 
January, 1, 1240, 








ROCHESTER SEED STORE,-1840. 
YHE liberal support which this establishment has receiyed 
for several years past, affords flattering evidence that the 
proprietor possesses the confidence ef the public, and that his 
efforts to ace date the ce nity are not unappreciated. 
While he expresses his acknowledgements for the past, he is 
happy to inform his friends, that he is now better than ever. 
prepared to serve them ; and is confident that future transac- 





|| tions, in his line, will be attended with increased pleasure to 


himse!f an‘satisfactionto hiscustomers Some difficulty has 
heen herecofore experienced in obtaining new seeds, of some 
kinds, which it was desirable to import. And, in order to 
reme.ly the evil, the proprietor went over to Europe himself, 
and procured a supply for this season! and made such ar- 
rangements for the futre, as will prevent all difficulty in ob- 
taining supplies from that country. 

‘The present stock of imported seeds is very extensive ; 
they were selected with great care among the best growers ef 
England and Scotland. Among them are many improved va- 
rieties, which will be great acquisitions te our gardens and 
fields. Some account of them will be published hereafter. 





lated not only to leasen the labors of the field, but also | 
perform the work in a more perfect manner than it ean || 
be done by hand. H 

The stigma so long attached to this, the most noble i! 
of ail earthly pursuite, is washed away—the strong pre- || 


The stock of American seeds is also very large. They 
Were raised the past season, in the most careful manner. 

With his present advantages, and experience in the busi- 
hees, the proprictor flatters himself that he will he able to 
guard against every source of complaint, and furnish an 
ahundang supply of superior seeds at very reasonable prices. 
Any person who had see is from him which proved bai, last 


udives have been dissipated, and agriculture ia now || vear, are requested to mention the circumstances to him, that 


egarded by the truly intelligent, as not only tie fires i 
farts, but the most dignified callinz thate n claim 
the attention of men. —Fr ners’ Cabinet. 


' plicants, gratis. 


| reparation may be made. 
' 


New Catalogues will be published soon, and sent to nil ap- 
M,. B. BATEHAM., 
Rochester, Jauuery 1, 1729. 


| offer them shorter paper. We must, therefore, enlure hard 
| times for the present, #s patiently as we can, encour:ged by 
Peas 














Vor. } 


TO NURSERYMEN AND OTHERS, 
HE, following seeds were procured in Europe, especially 
for Nurserymen. The supply is not large, ond those why 
wish any of them should order svon : 
European Silver Fir, Norway Spruce,Larch, 
English and Scotch Lamburnum, Broom, Furze, 
Pyracantha Berries, Cypress, Horse Chestnuts, 
Also, for sale, 20 Bushels of fine Peach Stones. 
A correspondent wishes to dispose of a few hundred YOung 
thrifty Mountain Ash Trees. M. B. BATEHAM, 
January 1, 1840 
~omamengigin 








AGENTS 
FOR THE ROCHESTER SEED-STORE ANp 


NEW GENESEE FARMER. 
7s following persons will, in a few weeks, receive ful! 
assortments of seeds from the Rochester Seed-: 
They will alse receive subscriptions for the Farmer. 
Buffalo, «++0+0 seeceesceeesss +. W. & G. Bryant. 
-..S* H. Marks & Co, 
ae seeeseeeeeeRathbun & Clark, 
Brockport, ...+..+eeeeeeeee+.++George Allen. 
Scotsville, ...+..- eesessees++--Andrus & Garbutt, 
Le Roy, -+eee+seee «-ceeee+++sLompkins & Morgan, 
Batavia, secsecscces eeseees-sd. V. D. Verplanck. 
Atticd, ccoceccees seeeceeseeeeedt. & N. Wells, 
Perry, -ses+ eececesecee-++++e-Ls B. Parsons & Son, 
Mount Morris,...see+eee..-++.-R. Sleeper. 
Genesee, -see esecsesceseeeseed. F. & G. W. Wymay 
Canandaigua,..... .ccceess++ed. B. Hayes, 
Geneva, ... ceccsecccessccceesd. N Bogert. 
Waterloo, .cecesseee-+ eeeeees- Abram Duel, 















Auburn,... ecccccccces oe M.- Hunt. 
Palmyra, . Hoyt & May. 
Newark, .-Doane & Co. 
Syracuse, ........scccee-cccecce ld B. Fitch & Co, 


WO, O8eccccrccceece execu E. Warner. 
Oswego, ......esececccccececeeeM. B. Edson. 


Fy In answer to the numerous . oo which are 
made for seeds to sell on cominission, I would here state, that 
{ do not furnish seeds in that way except to regular agen. 
cies ; and I do not wish to increage the number of them at 
present, especially at far distant places, or small villa: 


M. B. BATEHAM, 
Rochester Seed- Store, Jan. 1, 1840. 


ROCHESTER PRICES CURRENT. 
RECTED FOR 


cOR 

THE NEW GENESEE FARMER, FEB. 1, 1840. 
WHEAT,....per bushel,....$ 87a $ 91 
CORR, coccccccee A4.ee.00- 5O 
OATES, ccvscsccee * Weccere B 

BARLEY,....... “ BBsccccee 4 








PEAS, Common, . “ ...6.. Giecceses WO 
BEANS, White,.. ** ccccoce Tdeecccccccees 
- POTATOES, 2222 * cccccce WBoccccee B 
APPLES, Desert,. “‘ ....... 50..--... 63 
‘“ Cooking, “ ....... SB 50 | 
sd ried, ... 66 eeeeees 1,00..... 1,25 
CIDER,........- barrel, ... 1,50..... 1,75 
FLOUR, Superfine, ** ....... 4,50..ce..eeseee 
- Fim, ccce * crcccee EOBecccccccce 
SALT, eeeeereere «6 eeescee BABicccscecccee 
PORK, Meégs,..... “* .......12,00.... 12,50 
” Prime, ..2- ** ..cccee 8,0000..- 9,00 


“ Hog, .---100 lbs..... 4,50..... 5,00 
BEEF, occcccccce * cccccce 4,500cce+ 500 
MUTTON, Carcase, pound, .. pace eae ae 
POULTRY, ccccsccce © ccc C.cccccee S 
EGGS, ......+0++-.perdozen, 15....+...18 
BUTTER, Fresh, .. per pound 14....... 16 

as Firkin,.... BB. cecee 14 
CHEESE, .... cece ces S.ccccees B 


DE citciicnncnee oe Vucscecee © 
TREE» cccccccess ™ coe eoeeseoneens 
Pe etedccccescee ices ae 
SHEEP SKINS,....each,... 50....... 63 
WOOL, ...........pound,.. 38.20... 50 
PEARL ASHES, ..100 Ibs.. 5,00....0.0+ 000 
POT, - coos § 4, 4,DDrcccee 5,00 
OS) eee. ae oe 
GRASS SEED,,....bushel,.. 1,00..... 1,9 
CLOVER, ‘....c000 * cee 6,00 20227,00 
Teeasscce ™ os one % ce  Tsccce Ae 


ee ee 


PLASTER, (in bbls.) per ton, 6,00 
“bulk, (at Whealtand) 3, 


Explanation.—Of such articles 2s are hought of farmers, at | 
wholesale, and sold again at retail; the first mentioned is the 
averace wholesale price, an‘ the Irst the retail. ‘Thus, clover 
sec Lis bought at $6, and sold again at $7. 

Remarks.—It will be seen, on comparison, that our report 
of the Market this month, is rather an :mprovement on that 
of the last. Although but very little is done as yet, the prices 
of wheat and some other articles, bave somewhat adva 
The scarcity of money is, perhaps, as great as ever ; but there 
is less of panic. Men begin to see that some busiress can 
and must he done; people still live, and must eat; conse- 
quently the pro luce of the farmer must be had. The supplies 
of flour in the eastern cities, are fast heing consumed or sent 
away, and as the season advances, the usual dew and for sup | 
plies from this section, will return, and revive the despond- 
ing energies of our millers and merchanis. It will he some 
time however before much relief can ‘+ expected. The 
banks will not, and cannot, discount largety until the nearer 
approach of Spring, when our millers and flour dealers can 





the hope the’ better times are at hand. 
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